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IRISH SCENERY.—No. 2. 
y —_ 
T0 THE BDITOR. 

S1r,—In my last I conducted the reader to the 
City of Dublin, and left him on Carlile-bridge- I 
shall now rejoin him there, and beg leave to be his 
Cicerone. As it is not my intention to attempt being 
profound, I shall content myself by giving a slight 
sketch of the various public buildings, &c. within 
view from this bridge. 

The views from Carlile-bridge, I have been as- 
sured by persons whose travels have qualified them 
to.give an opinion, are not to be equalled in any city 
in Europe, and they impress the mind of the beholder 
with highly favourable ideas of the wealth and im- 
portance of Dublin. The river Liffey runs nearly 
due east through the city, and divides it into two un- 
equal parts, locally called the north and south sides. 
Looking down the river, or towards the east, (the 
part the reader traversed from the landing on the 
north wall) the whole of the shipping trading to this 
‘port are in view ; and though, in this particular, Dub. 
lin is nothing in comparison with Liverpool, yet, as 
Dublin is the principal entreé port for English goods 
and merchandise, our quays have often a very 
bastling appearance. In conjunction with the ship- 
ping appears the Custom-house, a building deserving 
of much more attention than I gave it in my last. 
Ofall the edifices which adorn Dublin, this fine build- 
ing is second only to the Bank of Ireland in grandeur; 
there are some, however, who prefer to it the Four 
Courts ; but whether its rank be second or third, all 
agree that it is a grand architectural ornament to the 
city. It displays four ornamented fronts, the princi- 
pal of which faces the river. The form of the build- 
ing is an oblong quadrangle, 380 feet in length by 
210 feet in depth; the style is a slight variation from 
‘the Doric order. The body of this building, as well 
as those of the other public buildings of Dublin, is 
mountain granite, and the pillars and other orna- 
mental parts of it are Portland stone. The prin- 
cipal or river front consists of a portico of four 
columns, ornamented by a. group of figures in alto- 
rclievo, representing the union of Hibernia and Bri- 

apnia; on the top of the portico are four fine sta- 
tugs, representing Industry, Commerce, Wealth, and 
Névigation. A beautiful cupola, surmounted by a 
colossal statue of Hope, gives grandeur and dignity 
tothis pile. The keystones of the several arches of 
entrance, &c. present heads emblematical of the 








several rivers of Ireland, and are well worth the 
attention of the curious observer: the various pecu- 
liarities of the parts of the country through which 
the rivers pass, in arts, trades, &c. have each their 
distinctive embellishment, and form, altogether, very 
appropriate deeorations. The north front is not so 
ornamental as the south; it has also a portico of 
four columns, surmounted by four statues, repre- 
senting the four eee of the world; the other 
fronts are of a less decdtativecharacter. This build® 
ing enjoys a happy advantagé'over all the public 
buildings of Dublin, in, Raving a fine open space 
around it, which admits of'itabeimg seen. Beresford- 
place forms a crescent. At ai pout one hundred yards 
from the north front, and from the steps under 
the portico of this front, a view of the:three streets, 
which form one line up to Mountjoywyuite, ig 
obtained, and from this fine line of streetthe © 


tectural beauties being seen! , Of course, when these 
buildings were raised, difficulfics may have lain in 
the way of procuring the requiSite space, into which 
I shall not stay to inquire. The Four Courts pre- 
sents but one ornamented front, that towards the river, 
which consists of a splendid portico; six beautiful 
Corinthian columns sustain the pediment, which 
is surmounted by three fine statues, representing 
Justice, Mercy, and the lawgiver Moses. At the 
two extremities of the central buildings are statues 
representing Wisdom and Authority, in sitting pos- 
tures. The noble dome, encompassed by columns, 
rises majestically above all, and imparts a degree of 
magnificence and grandeur of which I despair of 
giving an adequate idea. The principal ornament 
in the interior is the Circular Hall, over which the 
dome rises. This hall is between 60 and 70 feet in 


j Ts in the angles of the square, in the centre 
tom-house has a very imposing effect. At the corngr ha#Wwhich this hall is placed, are the Four Courts of 


of Eden Quay, (which Quay runs from the Custém. 
house to Carlile-bridge) opposite the Custom-housej4 
a new market is being built, on the plan of the Liver- 
pool one, the front of which is to be a decorative 
pile, to be uséd as an hotel. At the opposite side 
of the river ig the Corn Exchange, a ‘plain building, 
of mountain.granite: this building is famous in the 
eyes of some, but infamous in those of others, for 
proceedings to which your rule of non-politics forbids 
me more distinctly to allude. Immediately be- 
hind this building is the Theatre. The view up the 
river, or towards the west, is very fine; the quays on 
each side, lined, as f have before stated, with very 
good houses, at a regular distance from the river, 
stretch on as far as the eyecan reach : in the extreme 
distance is the Wellington Testimonial, a ponderous 
pyramidal column, raised to the height of 205 feet, 
to the illustrious Irishman whose name it bears. 
This pillar stands at the extreme west of the city. 
Grandly rising above all is seen the dome of the 
Four Courts; but as it is not my intention.to conduct 
the reader to that splendid pile, I shall here endea- 
vour to give a hasty sketch of it. The Four Courts, 
or Courts of Law, are situated on the north side of the 
river, about a mile from Carlile-bridge, on the*quay 
between Whitworth and Richmond bridges ; and no 
building in Dublin stands in a worse predicament 
with respect to site than this noble pile: betwéen it 
and the river, merely the ordinary breadth of quay 
is left, so that, in fact, to obtain a view at all satisfac- 
tory, the building must be seen from the south side of 
the river, a defect sufficiently obvious; foras fine build- 
ingsare raised asornaments to thecity, and as the city is 
too flat to afford elevated sites, surely a sufficient spaee 
should have been secured to admit of their archi- 





‘Eaw, namely, Chancery, Exchequer, King’s Bench, 
and Common Pleas ; over the entrances to which and 
tothe Master of the Rolls’ Court are bass reliefs, repre- 
senting various historical subjects connected with the 
law. The hall is surrounded with Corinthian co- 
lumns: over the entablature is an embellished attic; 
in the dome, which appears#vast height above, al- 
ternately with windowé, dre eight colossal statues re- 
presenting Liberty, Justice, Mercy, kc. &c. The hall, 
dome, &c! ate highly ornamented by sculpture, Mo- 
saic work, &e., to describe which I must confess my 
inability ‘To the right and left of the square pile, 
containing the dome, &c., the various law offices are 
so disposed as to form two sides of a square at each 
side of the principal building, which, itself, forms 
one side of each square ; the remaining or front sides 
are ornamental screens of masonry, which connect 
the principal building with the wings—over the en- 
trances in each screen emblematic sculpture arises. 
The interior of these squares are open court yards. The 
river is crossed byfive handsomely-cut stone bridges, 
namely, Carlile, Essex, Whitworth, Richmond, and 
Queen’s-bridge, and one plain rude pile, Barrack- 
bridge, all of three arches, except Essex-bridge, which 
has five. Between Carlile-bridge and Essex-bridge a 
handsome metal bridge has been erected for foot pas 

sengers only, which spans the river with one beautiful 
arch. These bridges connect the north and south 
sides of the city. Still continuing on Carlile-bridge, 
and looking towards the north, the fine spacious 
Sackyille-street stretches on to the Rotunda. This 
noble street, which is 150 feet wide throughout its 
whole extent, which is considerable, is one of the 
principal places of trade and promenade in Dublin: 
the crowds of elegantly-dressed persons, of both sexes, 
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decked in the pink of the mode, and the number and 
variety of splendid equipages which are here exhi- 
bited throughout the whole day, but particularly 
during the authorized hours of fashion, ill accord with 
the elegant harangues on the poverty and misery of 
Dublin that our patriots indulge in con amore, and 
dose Jolin Bull with. About half the length of the 
street is Nelson’s Pillar—a plain column of the Doric 
order, surmounted by a colossal statue of “ the victor 
in a thousand fights”—the immortal Nelson. The 
height of the Pillar, including the statue, is about 
130 feet. In the interior of the Pillar a spiral stair- 
case ascends to a platform at the head of the column, 
from which a fine view of the city, harbour, bay, &c. 
may be obtained. Within a few paces of the Pillar, 
at the west side of the street, is the Postoffice. This 
handsome building, of hewn mountain granite, is the 
principal ornament to the street, and the number of 
persons frequenting it, adds much to the bustle of 
the scene. Its ample and highly-ornamented front 
extends 225 fect, the whole extent from Henry- 
street to Prince-street, the depth 150 fect. In the 
centre of the principal or Sackville-street front, a fine 
portico extends out from the building, so as to admit 
of a spacious footway for passengers through the 
street. It consists of six lofty columns of the ancient 
Tonic order, and is 80 feet long. The entablature 
is highly decorated, and the pediment surmounted by 
three statues representing Hibernia, Mercury, and 
Videlity. The body of the building is three stories 
high, surmounted by a handsome balustrade and 
cornice, which extend its whole length. Six fine 
pilasters extend up the front of the building, under 
the portico, and a handsome arcade conducts to the 
The columns and other orna- 
ments are Portland stene. ‘Towards the south are 
Westmoreland-street and D’Olier-street. ‘The east 
side of the former and west side of the latter form 
an acute angle, about fifty paces from the bridge ; 
and as the houses are all uniform, of five stories 
high, (the street view of stone,) and so constructed 
that cach house has three arches, one over the shop 
window, and one at each side for shop and hall doors, 
i shall leave the reader to conjecture what may be 
the value of sucha pile. All the houses of Westmore- 
Jand-street and Lower Sackville-street are uniform 
with these. In D’Olier-street is the Dublin Library, 
a plain, ornamental pile of mountain stone. Along 
the end of the street stretches the plain front of the 
addition lately made to Trinity College, also of 
mountain stove, and which, I grieve to say, is in 
every way, as far as appearance is concerned, unwor- 
thy of the rest of that noble pile. Westmoreland- 
street, which is also of considerable width and ex- 
tent, is one of the leading trading streets, and par- 
takes with Sackville-street of the display of elegantes 
and fashionables. At the southern extremity of 
this fine street is the eastern portico of the Bank of 
freland. [I must reserve for my next an attempt to de- 
scribe this pride of Dublin.] Atthe other side of 
the street isan angle of the beartiful front of Trinity 
College. T will now request the reader to consider, 
for one moment, what is to be seen from Carlile- 
‘To the east, the river, shipping, and Cus- 
; to the west, an interminable extent 


principal entrance. 


bridge. 


iom-house, &e. 


of quays, all uniformly built on, the dome of the 
Four Courts, Bridges, &c. ; to the north, Sackville- 
street, Rotunda, Postoffice, Nelson’s Pillar, &e.; to 
the south, Westmoreland-street, part of the Bank of 


| Trinity College,—and in contemplation of these I 


was now in the possession of a gentleman who appeared to 
have passed what is commonly called the middle term of 
life, in stature somewhat more than eix feet, and in every 
other respect a second Daniel Lambert. 
ceived that ] had an undoubted right to that part of the 
coach, having occupied it the whole of the journey, I as- 
sumed an air of importance, and ordered the fat man to 
descend, and, at the same time, endeavoured to convince 
him of the justice of my demand. He listened to me with 
much apparent attention, and, when I had finished, he 
drily observed, that he had expericnced great difficulty in 





Ireland, and Trinity College; to the south-east, 


getting where he was, and that it was very inconvenient 


D’Olier-street, Dublin Library, and another part of 


shall beg permission to leave him. H. 
Dublin, October, 1828. 





VISIT TO A WATERING PLACE, 
—- 
Iter calibis rusticarii. 
— 
Continued from page 94.) 
—<= 

The chambermaid, with the assistance of a little goose 
oil, succeeded in removing the villanous compound of 
pitch, &c. trom my buckskins; and, as the time allowed 
for the coaches to remain in Chester is very short, I lost 
no time in inquiring what were the principal objects wor- 
thy of the attention of strangers, which I found to be the 
Rows and the Cathedral. The Rows, a species of build- 
ing peculiar to the ancient city of Chester, present to the 
eye of the traveller an object truly singular and interesting; 
they appear to have considerable claim to antiquity, and, 
I have no doubt, are found to be very convenient to the 
inhabitants in rainy weather. Having spent as much time 
as the nature of circumstances would allow, in satisfying 
my curiosity, I proceeded to the @athedral, the entrance 
to which is through a remarkably dirty passage. I was 
much disappointed in regard to the splendour of this an- 
cient edifice, which is built of red stone, and appears to 
have suffered severely from the devastating hand of Time: 
indeed, the exterior seems actually mouldering away, partly 
from neglect, and, from its appearance, holds out little 
inducement to the spectator, who has any regard for his 
own safety, to visit the interior. The pealing anthem 
informed me that it was the hour appointed for the morning 
service, and a litde gentleman, who was the very essence 
of politeness, and whose external appearance pronounced 
him to be no stranger to the good things of this life, in- 
vited me to enter, which, for two reasons, I declined ; first, 
I considered it highly improper to enter a place of worship 
during Divine service, merely for the purpose of gratifying 
an idle curiosity ; secondly, I had been informed that its 
interior contained many fine specimens of the architecture 
of early ages, but not having time to examine them, I 
should have run a great hazard of missing the coach, had 
I entered; however, I took my leave of the polite old 
gentleman, promising to give him a call, providing I re- 
turned through Chester. 

On wy return to the inn, I found that the coach was 
nearly ready for departure, the horses being put to, and 
the passengers having taken their respective places. I was 
heartily greeted by the young urchins who had rendered 
me so much annoyance on the last stage, and had almost 
decided to remain in Chester till the morrow, and thereby 


formed by the coachman that the whele of the coaches 


number of the same description of gentry to their respec- 
tive homes, and thinking (like the fox in the fable) that 


midable than the first, who, I presumed, had partaken 
sufficiently of amusement at my expense, I determined to 
proceed, persuaded that, by taking no notice of them, they 
would, at length, cease to torment me. The box-seat of 
the coach, which I had occupied the whole of the journey, 


Now, as I con- 


get rid of such troublesome companions; but being in-| ihe town, a residence of several daysis absolutely necessary. 


were engaged for the three following days, to convey a} the Cretan Labyrinth, as to find his way correctly through 
only wander a few paces from the door he first entered om 


the second swarm would, in all probability, be more for-| 254 cross lanes that intervene in so short a distance, he 
runs a thousand chances of being irrecoverably lost! This 
is a prevailing characteristic of all Manx towns,—a fault 
which, to strangers, would be intolerable, did not their 
limited extent in some degree counteract its perplexing 
tendency. 


NS 


for him to change his place; and concluded by telling me 
that there was plenty of room behind, but if I was deter. 
mined to ride in front, he would try to make room for me 
in the pocket of his great coat. This latter part of his 
specch raised a general laugh against me; and finding I 
had little chance with so formidable an opponent, I quietly 
got up behind, and was now seated in the very midst of 
my enemies. 

The coach was now making the best of its way to East. 
ham, and I experienced little inconv e the remaind 
of the journey, owing, perhaps, to my young travelling 
companions being awed by my proximity; they now 
seemed very desirous of my friendship, assuring me that 
they entertained the highest respect for Mr. Sampson, a 
nickname bestowed upon me by my countrymen, who, it 
appears, were not quite satisfied with the legal name of 
Peter, given me by my godfathers and godmothers when 
I was christened. Why they called me Sampson I could 
never discover: I was neither giant nor dwarf. When I 
had attained the height of four feet, eleven inches, three 
quarters and a fraction, nature took a different direction, 
making me very nearly as broad as long. We were now 
within a few hundred yards of Eastham, from which place 
we were to proceed to Liverpool by the steam-boat. I was 
much terrified at the appearance of the water, which coming 
to the coachman’s ears, he assured me there was not the 
least danger, and promised to lend me a cork collar, 
which, in case of accident, would safely carry me to the 
destined port. I was much pleased at this instance of 
kindness in the coachman, and determined to reward him 
with an extra shilling; but when we were about to em- 
bark, I found he had been hoaxing me; and, not wishing 
to encourage the impertinence of coachmen, I returned 
the money into my pocket ; and finding I could be accom. 
modated at the inn, I determined to proceed no further 
till the morrow. JERRY. 





(To be continued.) 








SKETCHES OF THE ISLE OF MAN.g-No. 2. 
BY A TOURIST. 


‘The proper study of mankind is Man!” 


Douglas-being the principal town in the Island, and 
having been first brought especially under the notice of 
the reader, a brief description of it shall precede the other 
topics to be dwelt upon in these Sketches. 

This town is very ancient, the oldest Manx records not 
reaching up to the date of its first foundation. Originally 
it was composed of only fishermen’s huts, irregularly 
planted, according to convenience or whim, along the 
margin of the bay; and this primitive irregularity has 
been religiously observed by every succeeding generation of 
Manxmen inhabiting Douglas; for, at present, so narrow, 
so intricate and involved are the streets, that to obtain 
any thing like a clear idea of particular localities within 


As well might a stranger attempt to explore the mazes of 


Douglas during the few first days of his stay. Let him 


his arrival, and, amid the innumerable acute turnings 


On the higher parts of the eminence on which a con- 
siderable portion of Douglas is situated, the streets, being 
of amore modern date, have been laid out with a view 4 
to greater spaciousness and regularity, and it is only here 
and:along the harbour that the town residences are at all 
pleasant or comfortable. Athol-street, and Athol-terrace, 
which describe two angles of a square along the eminence, 
the one angle skirting the town, the other turned away 
from it towards Peel, contain by iar the most elegant 
houses in Douglas, and enjoy (particularly the Crescent) 
a most beautiful view, both inland and seaward. Along 
the upper part of the harbour are also ranged some yery 
handsome dwellings, with small flower-plots, defended by 
iron-railings in front; but here the noise and bustle 





greatly detract from their pleasautness. Inns, shops, the 
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general marketplace, one or two public buildings, with 
the custom-house, pier, and lighthouse, form the rest ot 
the line on this side the harbour; while opposite, at the 
inland extremity, stands a fine range of lately-erected 
buildings, very suitable for summer residences; and, 
farther down, the steep bank formed by Douglas Head, 
runs out to sea, picturesquely surmounted by the some- 
what fantastic solienes of one of the Deemsters, already 
alladed to, and also, at the extremity, by a high round 
tower, designed as a landmark, which forms a very con- 
spicuous object at sea. The harbour of Douglas is formed 
by the channel of Douglas river, a beautiful and pretty 
considerable stream, which derives its name from the 
union of two lesser streams, the Dhoo and the Glass, a 
short way upwards, and which here has worn a wide, 
though somewhat rugged, passage, by which to empty 
itself into the deep. A handsome little bridge, of modern 
structure, along which lies the road to Castletown, spans 
its channel, and forms the extremity of the harbour to the 
westward. 

Douglas contains a population of above 7000. It is the 
only port in the Island into which the importation of fo- 
reign and colonial produce is permitted ; it is also the only 
town to which the mails are brought; at present they are 
brought twice a week, and despatched by runners to the 
other towns: and in it, too, are published the only news- 
papers peculiar to the island, these, in the meantime, being 
two in number, and conducted, no doubt, with a view to 
the proper ‘* balance of power,” the one upon Whig, and 
the other upon Tory, principles. From these circum- 
stances, as well as from its agreeable situation, and the di- 
rect intercourse kept up between it and the leading ports 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, the town of Douglas 
has become the focus of all the fashion and gentility of 
Man, notwithstanding that the Court, or seat of Govern- 
ment, is in Castletown, an inconvenient and unpleasantly- 
situated town, near the esatern extremity of the island. It 
is in Douglas that the Duke of Athol (long the Lord Su- 

rior of Man) chose his summer residence ; here, also, the 

leading resident gentry have reared a number of handsome 

mansions in the neighbourhood ; and here, for amuse- 
ment, and to enjoy an epitome of city life, flock the crowds 
of ‘‘ half-pays,”” who swarm so abundantly in this land of 
cheap living and low taxation. 

To meet the fashionable demands of such visitants, 
Douglas is provided with a theatre, and a number of small 


‘subscription news-rooms; and when these, at times, be- 


come monotonous, a concert can be got upin good second- 
rate style, in one or other of the best hotels. There are 


‘also public baths, to which the admission costs but a mo- 
-derate price; and for those who prefer a dip in the wide 
‘sea, and yet are afraid to venture alone into it, there are 


provided a number of small bathing machines, fitted upon 
wheels, like carriages, and drawn by one horse, which, at 
the rate of 6d. per head, will, at any time, make an expe- 
dition with you, like Canute, into the deep, and there re- 
main until you have safely splashed yourself to your ut- 
most pleasure. While the temporal man is thus so well 

rovided for in Douglas, the spiritual man is not less so. 

e you of whatever Christian sect you may, you will here 
find a chapel and fellow-worshippers. Episcopacy is the 
established form of worship throughout Man ; but here Ca- 
tholics, Independents, Methodists, Ranters, and, Heaven 
knows how many other seekers of the ‘‘ true path,” may 
all be found congregated together, enjoying both thcir 
civil rights and liberty of conscience in perfection. There 
are, in this Island, no civil disabilities on account of reli- 

ious opinions. The odious distinction is entirely un- 

nown; and mutual forbearance, amounting even to 
peaceful indifference, between all sects, is the happy re- 
sult. In this respect the simple laws of Mona may proudly 
bear comparison with the more laboured ones of this 
country, of which it forms but a trifling feudatory ap- 
pendage. 

Although Douglas has been mentioned as possessing, by 
way of eminence, a regular theatre, it must not be sup- 
posed that the other principal towns are without similar 
places of amusement. In Castletown, Peel, and Ramsey, 
there are also Thespian temples, but these are of a less 
handsome and aristocratic kind than the one at Douglas. 
One manager and party — at stated seasons respec- 
tively in the whole, but abide the greatest length of time 
in Douglas, asthe place in which they receive most patron- 
age. The theatre here is neatly fitted up with boxes, pit, 
and gallery ; and the decorations and scenery, though not 
of aking to bear the most rigid criticism, are yet far from 
being contemptible. Would ti.at as much could be said 
of the party, who performed in this snug little place of 
amusement, during the writer’s visit !—Men and women, 
as uncouth as Satyrs and Gorgons, and as brainless as the 
boards they trode, blundered through their respective 
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parts in a manner which, anywhere else, would have been 
ineffably disgusting, but which here, where all appeared 
to have assembled with a tacit resolution to be amused at 
any thing, passed off amid continual laughter at the broad- 
ness and grossness of its caricature. 
composed exclusively of the respectables of Douglas, and 
amounted to but very tew in number,—facts which might 
be explained with equal plausibility, either on the ground 
of disinclination to such amusements on the part of the 
people, or on that of the schocking want of talent displayed 
by the actors. 

_T accounted for the phenomenon upon the former prin- 
ciple, for the Manx, in general, are a sedate and orderly 
class of mortals ; naturally shrewd, though not learnedly 
intelligent, with a strong sense of ** Number One” about 
them, and also a considerable portion of religious severity 
in their characters. Their secluded situation, by depriving 
them of much intercourse with strangers, has given to the 
manners of the common people an air of rusticity, amount- 
ing, in many instances, to clownishness, while those of the 
middle classes, reared upon this ground-work, still possess 
much of the stiffness and awkwardness of their original. 
It is only among the highest grade, who have been polished 
by collision with the society of the neighbouring countries, 
that that thorough ease and freedom which constitute so 
great a part of politeness are to be found. Yet beneath 
this native rusticity there exists a store of good qualities, 
which render the Manx people extremely interesting. 
They are, speaking generally, sober, honest, industrious, 
and contented, and so respectful to strangers, that in pro- 
ceeding along the streets of a town, or passing the door of 
a rural cottage, not a few of the women and children who 
happen to be lounging on the threshold will severally make 
obeisance, and civilly answer any question that is put to 
them. The sobriety, honesty, and peaceful habits of the 
people are, however, best proved by the fact, that not one 
town in the Island possesses a police establishment, nor 
indeed requires one, unless, perhaps, for the purpose of en- 
forcing a little more cleanliness in the streets; in which, 
and in their domestic economy, it must be admitted that 
their habits stand in need of some little improvement. 
They are still, in all their notions, habits, and feelings, a 
primitive people, practically virtuous, cherishing with 
fondness their native soil, revering its laws, its customs, 
and prejudices; and though most of them can speak the 
English language, preferring, as the medium of oral com- 
munication with each other, their own ancient Celtic dia- 
lect. In deference to this fondness for their aboriginal 
language, it is still taught in many schools; and in the 
distribution of Bibles made by the Bible Society in this 
Island some time ago, while the number of English copies 
amounted to seven thousand, those in Manx amounted to 
five thousand,—a fact which conveys a pretty clear idea of 
the extent to which the native dialect still prevails. 

Parish schools were first established in Man, about the 
year 1670, by the learned and pious Isaac Barrow. who 
then held the bishoprick of Sodor and Man, for the space 
of two years. The parochial endowments at that time 
were liberal, though they are not so now, and these 
speedily originated a common system of education through- 
out the Island, which has been productive of the most 
happy effects upon the character of the peasantry. None 
need to remain, and few do remain, without the first 
elements of learning; and on this account there is, per- 
ceptible, in the character of even the humblest Manxman, 
a certain moral elevation, strictly akin to that which cha- 
racterizes the rural peasantry of Scotland. The only dif- 
ference between a Manxman and a Scotsman, in this re- 
spect, consists more in habit than in mind, and arises from 
the much more strict seclusion in which the former lives. 
His manners have thus become peculiar to himself, as have 
also his ideas and feelings, and still more particularly his 
superstitions ;—of which more anon. 





The Lnbestiqator, 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. } 





IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


{From the Morning Herald.) 


If we were to enumerate all the evils arising out of the 
practice of imprisonment for debt, we believe the detail 
would nearly exhaust the catalogue of human miseries. 
This cruel and absurd practice, which confounds misfor- 
tune with crime, is a relic of barbarous times. It ought 
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not to continue to be a reproach upon civilized and Chris- 
tian legislation. If the abolition of the arrest for debt had 
no other effect than to cut up and destroy a vicious and 
dangerous facility of credit, whereby people of small and 
moderate incomes are tempted to live beyond their means, 
and are ensnared into extravagance, it would be procuc- 
tive of great advantages to society. But that is not the 
only benefit that would result from the abrogation of tlis 
unchristian law ;—the penalty of imprisonment being in- 
flicted only upon crime, would carry along with it a stronger 
moral stigma than it does at present, when the terrors of 
the gaol are so applied as to confound poverty with guilt. 
Many an unfortunate debtor, who is driven from a state 
of difficulty and embarrassment into irreparable ruin, by 
being locked up in a prison, would be able, by persever- 
ing industry, to retrieve his aflairs, and to discharge the 
just demands of his creditors. Many such a person, who 
comes forth from the contaminating influence of a goal, 
destitute and characterless, to plunge from desperation 
into crime, might be a worthy and useful member of the 
society which he disgraces, until his career is closed un- 
timely. Many aman who raises his hand against his own 
life, and goes down to the grave with the brand of the 
suicide upon his memory, might live to be the support of 
a numerous family, and die in competency and peace. 
But this inhuman law, which gives the body of a man as 
a pledge for his debts, forbids the improvement of those 
circumstances which adversity has once laid his iron hand 
upon. Hence it is the fruitful and fatal source of crime 
as well as calamity. A correspondent has called our 
attention to the ** deplorable state of those unhappy victims 
who have lost their reason from imprisonment for debt.’” 
He states that there are no less than three or four persons 
at this time confined within the walls of the King’s Bench 
Prison, deprived of the blessing of reason from confine- 
ment. We have heard of many such cases from time to 
time ;—they are ‘* part and parcel”’ of the inevitable evil 
of the system; and we do not envy the feelings of that 
creditor who finds that he has availed himself of the cruel 
privilege with which the law invests him, only to deprive 
his ill-tated debtor of the inestimable gift of reason! But 
who can tell the various horrors of imprisonment to those 
of the female sex who are left to struggle with misfortune ? 
A virtuous woman locked up for debt among the depraved 
inmates of a gaol, exposed to the insults that most can 
wound, and the oppression that least can spare, is a melan- 
choly instance of the humanity of our laws. But it some- 
times happens that unprincipled men use the terrors of im- 
prisonment for debt as a means of extorting from females 
in adversity a compliance with their licentious desires.— 
Our correspondent mentionsan instance. He says there is 
‘Sa worthy man in the King’s Bench Prison, whose cre- 
ditor wanted to seduce his daughter ; on resisting such in- 
famous conduct the father was arrested, sent to prison, the 
goods all taken in execution by the same creditor, and the 
bed taken from the intended innocent victim!” Here is 
an instance which proves what we have often maintained, 
that imprisonment for debt serves more for the purpose of 
private vindictiveness than public justice. It is not long 
since we heard of a similar instance of the profligate appli- 
cation of this law ; it was that of an attorney, who, having 
conducted a Chancery suit for a widow lady, had a large 
bill of costs against her, which the lady was then unpro- 
vided with means to discharge. She had an only and a 
beautiful daughter, in her fifteenth year—and the hoary 
villain (for he was an old man) proposed to release the 
mother from the debt, if she would consent to a proposal 
that would stamp her with infamy, and her daughter with 
dishonour. His proposal met the indignation it deserved, 
and the mother was consigned to a prison. This is a prac~ 
tical commentary on the daw of imprisonment for debt ! 
—— 


A Pun.—An inveterate punster, returning home one 
night lately, on foot, heard one of the inspectors of 
the watch severely rating an Irish watchman who had 
fallen into the gutter in a state of intoxication. ‘* Don’t 
be so harsh, Mr. Inspector,” said our wag ; ‘* he is doing 
his duty ; he is Pat rolling.” 


Tide Table. 
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Days. {Morn. Even. Height. 
h.m.h.m.'ft. in, 

Tuesday --14) 21] 23515 8 
Wednesdayl15} 2 59 32514 4 
Thursday 16) 3 55 4 3013 4 {Moon’s First Quarter. 
Friday «---17) 510 5 5212 10 jEthelreda. 
Saturday--1$) 6 35, 71613 3 jSt. Luke. 
Sunday----19} 7 52 8 2714 3 {20th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --20} 8 56 9 2415 11 
Tuesday --21!9 49101417 5 
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THE LAST TEAR. 
ae 


Time his last flight was sullen wheeling, 
While all around, 
Silence profound, 
Told how subdued the might of feeling ; 
The awe, with agony that strove, 
The fearful strife of death with love. 


Within that voiceless chamber lying, 
Like lily bent, 
Love’s monument, 
The sweetest rose of spring was dying ; 
And sister seraphs lingered there, 
Enamoured of a scene so fair. 


Not a shade was on that brow of snow, 
But on her cheek, 
The hectic streak, 
Did with unearthly radiance glow ; 
And soon, the mortal fetters riven, 
The spirit to its God was given. 
Mother !—thy pangs are unavailing; 
Father !—forbear ; 
And sister, dear! 
Brothers, and friends! ah, cease bewailing ! 
Sweet is the mourn’d and loved one’s rest, 
A ministering angel now confess’d. 
Fair as the flower from earth just springing, 
Had been to her, 
Her sojourn here, 
Life on her path but rosebuds flinging ; 
One tear,—fond nature’s, and her dast,— 
And the strife was o’cr, the struggle past ! 
Liverpool. 
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THE BOON OF MEMORY. 
—> — 
“Many things answered me.”—Manfred. 


I go, I go! And must my image fade 


From the green spots wherein my childhood played 


By my own streams ? 

Must my life part trom each familiar place, 

As a bird’s song, that leaves the woods no trace 
Of its lone themes ? 


Will the friends pass my dwelling, and forget 

The welcome there, the hours when we have met 
In grief or glee ? 

All the sweet counsel, the communion high, 

The kindly words of trust, in days gone by, 
Pour’d full and free ? 

A boon, a talisman, O Memory! give, 

To shrine my name in hearts where I would live 
For evermore ! 

Bid the wind speak of me, where I have dwelt, 

Bid the stream’s voice of all my soul hath felt 

A thought restore! 








In the rich rose, whose bloom I loved so well, 
In the dim brooding violet of the dell, 
Set deep that thought ! 
And let the sunset’s melancholy glow, 
And let the spring’s first whisper, faint and low, 
With me be fraught ! 





And Memory answer’d me :—‘* Wild wish and vain! 
I have no hues the loveliest to detain 
In the heart’s core : 
The place they held in bosoms all their own, 
Soon with new shadows fill’d, new flowers o’ergrown, 
Is theirs no more !”” 


Hast thou such power, O Leve? And Love replied, 
‘It is not mine! Pour out thy soul’s full tide 
Of hope and trust, 
Prayer, tears, devotedness, that boon to gain— 
Tis but to write, with the heart’s fiery rain, 
Wild words on dust !” 


Song ! is the gift with thee ?—I ask a lay, 

Soft, fervent, deep, that will not pass away 
From the still breast ; 

Fill’d with a tone—oh ! not for deathless fame, 

But a sweet haunting murmur of my name 
Where it should rest! 


And Song made answer :—* It is not in me, 

Though call’d immortal, though my power may be 
All but divine : 

A place of lonely brightness I can give ; 

A changeless one, where thou with Love wouldst live, 
This is not mine!” 


Death, Death! wilt thou the restless wish fulfil ?— 
And Death, the strong one, spoke :—** I can but still 
Each vain regret : 
What, if forgotten ?—All thy soul would crave, 
Thou, too, within the mantle of the grave, 
Wilt soon forget.” 


Then did my soul in lone faint sadness die, 
As from all Nature’s voices one reply, 
But one, was given : 
‘¢ Earth has no heart, fond dreamer! with a tone, 
To give thee back the spirit of thine own— 
Seek it in Heaven !”” F. HEMANS. 








DIRGE 
TO THE MEMORY OF MISS ELLEN GEE, OF KEW, 
Who died in consequence of being stung in the eye. 


—_— 

Peerless, yet hapless maid of Q! 
Accomplish’d LN G! 

Never again shall { and U 
Together sip our T. 


For ah! the Fates! I know not Y, 
Sent midst the flowers a B, 

Which ven’mous stung her in the I, 
So that she could not C. 


LN exclaim’d, ‘* Vile spiteful B! 
If ever I catch U 

On jess’mine, rosebud, or sweet P, 
T’ll change your stinging Q. 

**T'll send you, like a lamb or U, 
Across th’ Atlantic C, 

From our delightful village Q, 
To distant OYE. 


‘¢ A stream runs from my wounded T, 
Salt as the briny C, 

As rapid as the X or Y, 
The OIO, or D. 


** Then fare thee ill, insensate B, 
Who stung nor yet knew Y; 
Since not for wealthy Durham’s C 

Would I have lost my I.” 


They bear with tears fair LN G 
In funeral RA, 

A clay-cold corse now doom’d to B, 
Whilst I mourn ber DK. 


Ye nymphs of Q, then shun each B, 
List to the reason Y! 
For should AB CU at T, 
He'll surely sting your I. 
Now in a grave L deep in Q, 
She’s cold as cold can B; 
Whilst robins sing upon A U, 
Her dirge and LEG. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—The following lines, entitled ‘* The Lost Heart,” 
are copied from an old New York paper. You will much 
oblige me by inserting them in your valuable paper, the 
Kaleidoscope.—1 remain, Sir, yours, 

Liverpool, June 23, 1828. A CONSTANT READER. 

Oh, yes! oh, yes! has any found 
A heart that a lady has lost ? 
Whoever returns it unbroken and sound, 
Shall be handsomely paid for his cost. 


The lady who lost it is sadly distress’d, 
Her eyes are with weeping all swoll’n $ 

When first it was miss’d, she can’t tell in the least, 
But she’s reason to think it was stol’n. 


Oh, yes! she believes that the thief is a youth, 
Who slily attentions had shown her $ 
Whoever it is, may as well tell the truth, 
For ’tis only of use to the owner. 


And why he’s so backward at showing his face 
She thinks is exceedingly strange ; 

And she begs that he’ll either her heart soon replace, 
Or else give her his in exchange. 
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(FROM THE BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG.] 





LIAKOS: 
A BALLAD, FROM THER ROMAIC, 
By the Author of “ Letters from the Levant.” 


The following Song, translated from the collection of M. 
Fauriel, is one of the most perfect and nervous of the modern 
Greek ballads. It contains a regularly detailed event, and 
thoroughly recounts an historical occurrence; whilst the ge- 
nerality of the Roman Lyrics refer to a detached incident, or 
merely paint a portion of an heroic enterprise, presuming on 
the information, or leaving it to the fancy of the reader to 
complete the rest. They are bold, martial, and unpolished 
effusions, in which style and sweetness have been less con- 
sulted than energy and effect; and an idea, when once ex- 
pressed, isnever retouched and finedrawn into glossy smooth- 
ness or sonorous periods. Tothem might well be referred the 
words of Longinus, in speaking of the poetry of A’schylus, 


unsmoothed, and, as it were, unshorn of the wool.” 

Liakos, the hero of the present poem, was one of the moun« 
tain warriors of modern Greece, and a chieftain of those 
bands of independent predatories, whose incursions and tur- 
bulence were a perpetual source of annoyance to Ali Pacha, 
and whom it was attempted to suppress by the establishment 
of the armatoles or militia, who guarded the passes of the 
mountains of Thessaly and Albania. Veli Guekas, a celebrated 
Dervenagas, or commander of these latter, was charged by 
Ali with the reduction of the haughty Kleft; but the unfor- 
tunate issue of his attempt, and the overthrow of the Ottoman 
assailants by the hardy Guerillas, form the subject of the fol- 
lowing effusion, which is of very modern date: — 

If thou’lt yield thee, Liakos, to Ali Pacha, 

and submit, as the Lion of Yannina wills; 

Thou shalt chief of his band of armoteles be, 

And command the defiles amid Agrafa’s hills. 


** Go tell the Vizier,’’ said the Kleft, ‘* he will find, 
While life-blood is flowing, no recreant here : 

To Liakos, his sabre alone is Pacha, 

And he owns but his shining tophaic for Vizier.”’ 


When to Ali the words of the Klefti they bring, 4 
O’er eyes glaring vengeance his eye-brows he bends; 
Till, thirsting for slaughter, and fainting with rage, 

A firhmaun to the Chief of the Dervens he sends. , 


** To thee, Veli Guckas, my orders are these— 

And to all ’neath the sway of Yannina’s lord— 

Go bring me Liakos, the Kleft from the hiils; 

His limbs bound in chains, or his blood on thy sword.” 


Veli Guekas is gone with his turban-clad bland; 

His home and his bride he for ever hath left ; 

And through Agrafa’s cliffs he has strayed till he found, 
Deep, deep in a forest, the home of the Kleft. 


And there, in a gorge of the mountain they fought, 
Whilst the echoes of Pindus their thunder awoke ; 
And thus, from his post, on the verge of the cliff, 
Konto-ghia-koupis, the Souliet, spoke : 








whose heroic images, he says, are frequently “ unwrough¢, 
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‘6 Remember, my children, your homes and your chief, the greatest vigour, as it isalso in the Danish, French, | devise a plan for the immediate extinction of slavery: 


And, like vultures, descend on the infidel clan $ 
Nor yield till the bullets shall fail your tophaics, 
And ye’ve fleshed in their bosoms each bright yataghan.” 


In the front of his warriors Liakos was seen ; 

His blood-dripping sabre he clasped in his teeth— 
And they fought till the sun to the ocean had passed, 
And darkness had clouded the triumphs of death. 


Three days and three nights was the term of the strife, 
And Albania bewails it in garments of woe; 
Veli Guekas has left, upon Pindus, his life, 
And Mustafa fell *neath the blade of the foe. 





THE SOUL WITHIN. 
ie 
It was not for the jetty locks which deck’d thy forehead 


air, 

And ene to thy bosom fell, as pleased to wanton 
there ; 

It = not for those lashes long—those eyes of deepest 

ue— 

Oh, no! nor for thy pearl-like teeth—thy lips of coral hue ; 

It = not for the thousand sweets that round thy features 
play— 

The fairy foot, the joyous step, the smile as clear as day : 

It = = for all these my heart first bow’d to Cupid’s 
thrall, 

But oh Pes for the soul within, which breathed a spell 
on all! 


It was not in those moments bright, when joy was in 
thine eye 
And pleasure heightened o’er thy cheek the rose’s beauteous 
yes 
It was not when, with sylph-like grace, thou mingledst in 
the throng, 
Oh, no, nor when thy magic voice was sweetest in the 


song; 

It was not in those hours of mirth, when gayest of the gay, 

Thou seemedst a very thing of light to win our souls away : 

But oh! ’twas when, for other’s woe, I saw the tear-drop 
start, 

I bow'd me to the soul within, and gave thee all my heart. 











The Whilanthrcspist. 


SLAVERY. 

A series of public meetings have recently been held, in 
London, numerously and respectably attended, the object 
of which was the formation of a society for the gradual 
abolition of slavery all over the world, in the manner 
which shall be most conducive to the interest and well- 
being of the slave, and which shall make to the proprietor 
all the compensation which he is, or may be thought, 
entitled to claim; thus combining the advantage of all 
classes with obedience to the dictates of religion, reason, 
and humanity. The committee appointed to consider 
the plan proposed, have approved of it, published their 
report, and been re-appointed in order to carry into effect 
the measures requisite for effecting the formation of the 
society, and promoting itsobjects. The committee in their 
report state, that, in their selection of the means best 
adapted to expedite the termination of slavery, the first 





“thing which demanded their attention was the strong neces- 


sity of adopting such means in order to obviate the 
dreadful consequences which may result to Europe and 
America from the unmitigated continuance of the present 
system for another half century. In order to show that 
they are not actuated by visionary apprehensions as to the 
convulsions which may ensue, or as to the necessity 
arising thence of fixing a detinite period for the extinction 
of slavery throughout Europe and America, they state, 
that, in the southern districts of the United States alone 
the black population amounts to more than two millions; 


in Cuba, 600,060; in Hayti, 500.0005 in the other West 
Indian Islands, about a million; that, in the extensive | 
istrict, in South America, from Venezuela to Rio de la | 


Plata, the blacks are to the whites as seven to one; and 


that, in the Brazils, the slave trade is still carried on with 


| Dutch, and Spanish colonies. Taking these facts into 
| consideration, with the hostility towards the whites which 
is felt by the blacks, and which must continue to be felt so 
long as the latter are regarded as a proscribed and de- 
graded class, the committee have come to the conclusion 
that this oppressed and deeply-injured class may become 
a terrible scourge to the lands defiled by slavery, and 
even to the rest of the world, a catastrophe which can 
only be obviated by the timely removal of the exciting 
cause. 

The committee ascribe the little progress hitherto made 
in the cause of amelioration and emancipation, to the fact 
that the true interests of all the parties concerned have not 
been steadily kept in view, and they state that, for the 
benefit of the negroes themselves, the object should be the 


| termination of slavery in such a manner as would secure to 


its subjects a blessing rather than acurse. They state it 
as their opinion, that any forcible attempt to secure im- 
mediate emancipation would issue not only in the destruc- 
tion of a large amount of private property, acquired under 
the sanction of the British nation, if not to the destruction 
of the colonies themselves, as part of the British empire, 
but also to the great and irreparable injury of the negroes 
themselves. The committee, therefore, describe the dis- 
arming of the hostility of the planters, and securing their 
co-operation in attempting the regeneration of the negroes 
as a matter of policy, expediency, and justice. They are 
unanimously of opinion, that it is only by such co-operation 
that the objects of the friends of emancipation can be at- 
tained, and that such co-operation can only be the re- 
sult of adequate security to the planter that he shall not 
endure any loss, but that to which, as one of the parties 
to the evil sought to be destroyed, he is fairly liable.— 
The following are the objects of the society, as stated in 
the ninth and tenth regulations : 


9th. That one object of the society shall be to obtain 
from the different governments of Eurape and America, 
a concordat for the effectual suppression of the slave trade 
on the coast of Africa, as early as possible, and the total 
extinction of slavery by the termination of the present 
century. 

10th. That efforts be made from time to time, on the 
part of the Society, to obtain an act or acts of Parliament 
for effecting the following purposes:—For the equaliza- 
tion of the numbers of the sexes, and the promotion of 
marriage among the slaves. To give the slaves one day 
im the week for appropriation to their own concerns, in 
addiuon to the Sabbath, and for the more effectual sup- 
pression of all traffic on the latter day. To confer free- 
dom upon the first-born child, (or, in case of its death, 
the next in succession,) of every slave, upon its attaining 
the age of twenty-one, calculating from the termination 
of the year 1830; such children to be supported by the 
owner during this term, and to be provided, at its ex- 
piration, with half an acre of land, half of which shall be 
cleared, and contain a habitable hut, consisting of two 
rooms; and, also, with one year’s provisions. In case 
any female, who shall become entitled to her freedom under 
this act, shall have children born to her during her period 
of slavery, she shall have, in addition to the above, one 
year’s provision for every child she may have at the time 
of her emancipation. For the emancipation of the two 
eldest children of every slave, who shall be born after the 
expiration of the first twenty years from the passing of 
the last- mentioned act, under the regulations already pre- 
scribed; and for the manumission of every child who 
shall be born after the fortieth year from the passing of 
that act, under the same regulations. For the establish- 
ment of a tribunal for fixing the value of any slave de- 
sirous of purchasing his freedom ; such value in any case 
not to exceed a certain sum, to be specified in the act. 
To compel every free person who shall have a child by 
| a female slave to purchase its freedom, at the time of its 
birth, and to provide for its maintenance and education. 





Other chief objects of the society are the promotion 
|of the emigration of white persons to the colonies; the 
| establishment of agricultural plantations in the colonies ; 
and the moral and religious instruction of the negroes. 

On the whole, we think such a saciety very likely to 
| attain the great object for which it is instituted, though 
by an apparently tedious process. If it be impossible to 





the next most desirable project is that which shall ac- 
complish it in the least possible time, and in tbe most 
perfect manner practicable. 


The Liver. 


HILBRE ISLAND AND HOYLAKE. 








We lately visited Hilbre Island, with a party of friends, 
on as lovely a day as we ever witnessed in autumn, which, 
in our opinion, is the finest season of the year. We pick- 
nicked on the barren rocks, the sea flowing at our feet; 
the rabbits, now almost the only tenants of the island, 
gamboling near us, and the telegraph performing its mys- 
tical manceuvres over our heads. After dinner, we took 
a stroll over the island, in the course of which we learned 
that it is by no means so naturally barren a spot as is 
generally imagined. 

The occupant of the only house on Hilbre, has a garden 
behind his habitation, formed, as he assured us, by merely 
turning up the soil, without the application of manure ; 
and, on this spot, he has raised cabbages and broccoli of 
amazing size, and, as we were told, of excellent quality. 
One of the cabbages measured nearly a yard in diameter ¢ 
and there is reason to believe that the soil of this hitherto 
unproductive spot is capable of yielding a rich harvest 
of different kinds of vegetables. 

On our return to Liverpool, the sight of Hoylake re- 
minded us of a singular circumstance stated by Captain 
Collins in his Coasting Pilot, with respect to this place. 
Collins was the pilot who escorted King William from 
Lancashire to Ireland; and, in a note appended to his 
map of the Mersey and Dee, he says,—‘* Here (Hyle, or 
Highlake,) great ships that belong to Liverpool, put out 
part of their lading, till they are light enough to sail over 
the flats of Liverpool.” 

If this be a fact, one of these two things must be true,— 
either Liverpool ships, in King William’s time, must 
have been of much greater burden than they are at present, 
which is very improbable; or, which is more likely, there 
was formerly much less water in the Rock Channel than 
is now found there; and this fact, if it be such, tends to 
confirm the conjecture that the estuary of the Mersey has 
been gradually enlarging from the distant period when 
a mere rivulet separated the coasts of Lancashire and the 
north point of Wirral. ity 


A List of Liverpoole in the Year 1565.—As appears 
by the town books, folio 144, there was then in Liverpool 
138 householders and cottagers, and the number of barks 
and men as under, namely, 


; Bark, 40 Tons, 12 Men. 
ss. * 10” 
] a * | 
1” 29 ” 7” 
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2 Barks. 223 Tons. 75 Men. 








At Wallasey, there were 2 barks and 1 boat, 36 tons and 
14 men.—The Old Church was the only church in Liver. 
poole in the year 1704, 

A List of Liverpoole in the year 1784.—The duties paid 
at the Custom-house this year was £640,310, There were 
four million bushels of salt exported, besides what went 
coastwise ; 15,000 tons of coal were exported, and 15,500 
tons were sent coastwise. The inhabitants are now com- 
puted at 50,000. 


Ships arrived in 1782, Ships sailed in 1782. 
oF 
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The immense labour and expense attending a Survey of the whole kingdom, have pre- | Place, from the returns made to Parliament for the year 1821—The present state of the 


vented any individual from attempting a Work of such magnitude since the publication, 
in 1690, of the “‘ INpEx Vitiaris” of the indefatigable John Adams, Esq., from which 


numerous Topographical Dictionaries have, in a measure, 





Trade and Manufacture of each Town, and every particular relative to its GovERNMENT— 
PRIVILEGES——-CORPORATION——CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS——PUBLIC SCHOOLS——ANTIQUITIE@—= 
been compiled; but the His- | MARKETS—FAIRS—ASSIZES—PETTY SESSIONS and MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS; thus forming a 


torical matter they contain having been collected from County Histories, and other Works | coNcISE AND ACCURATE DELINEATION OF THE KINGDOM 


more or less incorrect, and of which the greater number was published very long since, 


GDOM. 
A Skeleton Map of England, (in which the principal Roads, Navigable Rivers, Canals, 


these Dictionaries give but a very inaccurate Representation of the present state of the | and Post Towns, will be distinctly shown,) Maps of the several Counties, of a quarto size, 
Kingdom. The Projectors, therefore, of the present Work, have commenced, and are now | and the Arms of every Corporate Town will be given; and, in order to preserve uniformity 
and Parish; and as the principal | in the impression, the Maps will be engraved upon Steel Plates. 


actively making, a Survey through every City, Town, 
Residents will be personally waited upon with the view of procuring from them such local 


It is presumed that this Work will not only be generally useful to the Nobility, Clergy, 


information as will contribute to the accomplishment of this National undertaking, the | and Gentry, but particularly to the MaGisTRacy of the Kingdom, in the direction of War- 


favour of their assistance and patronage is most respectfully solicited. 
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tion of this Work, and tn order that Subscribers may have the full benefit of the encouragement so Mtberally afforded, 
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castle salmon, well known in the suburbs of London. 
This virtuoso selected simple triple time, and generally 
pitched his composition in the key of E with four sharps. 
To perform it, compass of voice, brilliancy of execution, 


A DISSERTATION ON THE PERFORMANCES OF WATCHMEN AND 8 Nice intonation, and a chaste expression are requisite :— 
Tempo di Minuetto. 


STREET MUSICIANS. 
—=>__ 
(From the Spectator.) 


ee 
The sounds daily and nightly going forward in streets | 

(as well cries of itinerant merchants as musical perform- 
ances) have long furnished musicians with interesting 
subjects of speculation. People who walk about with 
their ears open, will sometimes detect a genius for melody 
in the person of a Newcastle salmon-vender, while they 
shall find many who profess to amuse the town musically, 
with a total negation of ear. Such gentry should stick to 
the barrel-organ, though even there the defective rhythm 
would betray their deficiency. It is worth notice, that the 
great composers have listened to, and gathered ideas from, 
the ditties of common people. Haydn would sometimes 
find a subject for the minuet of a quartett or sinfonia 
among a party of noisy carousers at a drinking-house in 
the suburbs of Vienna. Mandel has immortalized a cer- 
tain blacksmith, by his variations on a well-known air. 
Weber’s operas and Beethoven’s dramatic sinfonias abound 
with passages copied from the shepherd’s flute on the 
mountains, or the accompaniment of some rustic festivity. 
In London there is no musical curiosity more interesting 
than the chant of the watchmen. What it is that induces 
a fellow who makes his debit in this capacity to fix upon 
certain tones—whether he roars them extempore, or re- 
volves them on his bed ;—in short, how a man, not being 
born a musician, should begin to compose at the instiga- 
tion of the ward or parish,—is to us a mystery. All, it is 
true, are not alike successful; but we have heard some 
hit off the cathedral taste exactly, and others who either 
leaned towards theatrical effect, or desired to modulat 

abstrusely. In order to elucidate our criticism, we shall 





give specimens, that the thoughts may stand out in their 
pristine beauty, unclouded by the foggy tone of voice, 
uninjured by the rough execution, which the raw night 
air and the noise of the streets both induce and excuse. 
Our first performer, impressed with the solemnity of the 
hour, or contemplating the wonders of the starry firma- 
ment, bursts out in a strain of ecclesiastical dignity :— 





**Past one o'clock, star - light morning.’ 


Our next is the watchman of theatrical effect, who is a 
sophisticate fellow, and piques himself on skill in pausing. 
e must not, however, deny him the merit of originality : 


Adagio. (O) ' 








one.” 


« Past 
The last specimen we shall give is in a very unusual style 
of melody, but still a ‘native watch-note wild,” and 
therefore entitled to consideration. It will be mooted 
among musical critics whether the ascent of the sharp 
fourth result from boldness of invention or want of ear. 
Bameau is a little bruised, and we think the effect hardly 
compensates for the infringement of the rules of compo- 
sition ; otherwise we hate pedantic objections :— 





Past one.” 
This performer generally makes an inharmonic change 


before he has done, and ends out of the key; which, 
however they might be tolerated in the licentiousness of 
the fantasia, are offences against a proper canto fermo. 
Let those who are inclined to look upon our specimens 
with contempt, try to compose a melody, and the attempt 
will teach them humility; Wesley and Dr. Crotch are, 
we are sure, not among the number. And as the affairs 
of all human beings are subject to sudden mutations, it 
behoves every one to give some forethought to a subject 
which may enable him to discharge the business of a new 
occupation with dignity,—whether he uplift his voice as | 
a guardian of the night, or in eulogizing the flavour of | 
Melton oysters, or the quality of esculent roots. The | 
most excellent composition of the kind we ever heard— | 
perfect in its melody, symmetry, and the spirit and grace | 
of the phrase—was in the descant of a proprietor of New- , 








de -li-cate  sal-mon, it’s 


= 


“It’s 





New - cas - tle sal-mon, it’s de - li - cate 


SMOTZ. dim. pp. 





sal - mon.” 


sal-mon, it’s New- cas - tle 


We may notice here, independently of the beauty of 
the tune, the exquisite art with which the virtues of the 
commodity are pressed upon the hearer by the iteration of 
the words. And moreover, the great ends of music have 
been answered by this tune: how many passions has it 
roused! how many sluggish affections called into a state 
of activity ! 

We must conclude these strictures upon street perform- 
ances with our anathema upon those vile musicians who 
go about in bands pretending to amuse the public, without 
having any ear. How different from our unobtrusive 
salmon-man! Every gentleman who estivates in the 
neighbourhood of Highgate or Kentish Town must know 
the people we mean : two clarionets and a violencello—the 
bass the most impudent imposition that ever was heard, 
(Dr. Parr would deny it, for he loved the open strings ;) 





the — serving for all tunes and all keys. 


Every one knows that popular music is a subject of 
litical importance, and that a tune has been sometimes 
instrumental in the revolution of a state. We apprehend 
no further danger from the tolerance of these people, than 
that the ears of the King’s liege subjects may be bru- 
talized. This bass is enough to drive a musician frantic. 
Still worse was the performance of a man with Pan’s pipes 
and barrel-organ, whom we heard, the other day, blowing 
a tune half a note too sharp the whole way. Yet he found 
an audience to stand and listen ! 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
—— 


(From the British Traveller of Oct. 2.) 


The first course of the lectures dedicated to the medical 
classes of this Institution was delivered yesterday, by Mr- 
Charles Bell, the Professor of Physiology and Surgery. 
He commenced this introductory lecture by the following 
speech :— 

GENTLEMEN,—It will somewhat diminish the oppres- 
sive nature of my duty to day, if you will permit me to 
say, that, although I have the honour of first appearing 
before you,—a circumstance accidental,—I speak my indi- 
vidual sentiments only, as your Professor of Physiology 
and Surgery. The munificent arrangements made for 
science and education, and the numerous audience now 
assembled, must not lead me for a moment to assume 
that the labour of the professors will be light or easy. The 
task which awaits us is a very difficult one—we rust win 
our way to public confidence, as if our professional ex- 
ertions were but commencing. The success of the Uni- 
versity will depend on the relation established betwixt the 
teacher and the pupil—the devotion of the one to the inte- 
rests of science, and to the instruction of youth; and the 
gratitude of the other for the highest benefit that can be 
received—the improvement of his mind, and the acquisi- 
tion of a profession; through the improvement of his 
mind, incalculable increase of happiness; and by the ac- 
— of a profession, the best security for independence 
that the condition of society admits. ( Applause.) If I 
value highly the influence of this great establishment, 





it is because I have been long engaged in teaching, and 
have experienced all the difficulties of forming a medi- 
cal school. For obvious reasons, London must con- 
tinue to be the principal school of medicine; but whilst 
there are many favourable circumstances, there are also 
many unfavourable to regular study; and it is now 
to be demonstrated that it is possible to retain that 
which is favourable, ard to avoid the defects. In col« 
leges, such as have been instituted in former ages, the pio- 
fessors enjoy the advantages of independence and sech - 
sion, and are removed from the distraction of our busy 
world. It is otherwise in London. Here professional 
men are differently situated, and more activity is requisite, 
perhaps of a different kind; less contemplative or theore- 
tical—more practical; and to maintain a distinguished 
place unceasing exertion is necessary. They are on an 
acclivity, or rather in a rushing stream, where they will 
be carried down if they do not endeavour to ascend. In 
the course of thirty years, I have seen the establishment 
of many schools attempted ; but it has always happened 
that the temptation of following a lucrative practice has 
far outweighed the desire of reputation to be gained by 
teaching; and, consequently, just when the professor be- 
came useful by the knowledge he was capable of commu- 
nicating, he has withdrawn himself; and so the situation 
of a medical teacher, instead of being the highest, and en- 
titling him who holds it to be consulted in cases of diffi- 
culty, as being of the seniors of his profession, one who 
has withstood petty solicitation, and has maturely studied 
as well as practised, it is merely looked upon as a situa- 
tion introductory to business—one of expectancy, and to 
be occupied in rapid succession by young and inexperienced 
men. Let us hope, that, instead of this rapid succession, 
this University may be able to raise the professors of 
science to higher consideration ; induce men of talents to 
prepare themselves for teaching, and to continue their 
public labours to a later period of life.—With respect to 
our students, the defects of our mode of education are 
acknowledged on all hands: they are at once engaged in 
medical studies, without adequate preparation of the mind, 
—that is to say, without having acquired the habit of 
attention to a course of reasoning ; nor are they acquainted 
with those sciences which are really necessary to prepare 
them for comprehending the elements of their own pro- 
fession. But, in this place, this is probably the last time 
they will be unprepared ; for example, for such subjects 
as we must touch on to-day. In future, they will come 
here to apply the principles they have acquired in the 
other class rooms to a new and more useful science. An- 
other disadvantage of the mode of conducting our medical 
schools has arisen from the too numerous engagements of 
the heads of schools, and a want of the necessary division 
of labour. In consequence of this, there is no one to take 
an interest in the student’s welfare—to recommend regu- 
larity—to observe his character—to notice his moral or 
religious conduct. In short, there can be no condition 
more solitary and neglected than that of a young man, 
who has come to London to pursue his studies, until he 
form his own society. And thus, without a guide, he 
makes the first and most difficult step in life—that which 
may give a colour to all his future objects.—And how 
prone is genius to be distrustful of itself, and to add 
gloom to poverty and solitude!—-Here, he is watched 
with solicitude, not by his professors only, but by those 
who are able, as well as willing, to.raise him to the distinc- 
tion he shall deserve,—men of extensive influence, who 
have given abundant proofs of their desire to display the 
fair rewards of virtue, to foster genius, and to open the pros- 
pects of the unfriended student. There is a character that 
attaches to our medical students which well deserves the 
consideration of all who desire their improvement. Be- 
sides the pleasure and the independence of mind which a 
young man finds resulting from habits of study, there 
is something peculiar in the character of the medical stu- 
dent. His occupations lead him off from authority at an 
immature and dangerous time of life. The pursuit of ex- 
perimental philosophy, and the history of those sciences to 
which he is now introduced, tend to give him a mean 
opinion of the efforts of individuals, and to beget a sus- 
picion of any thing like authoritative language. His mind 
suddenly illuminated, and feeling all the delights which 
arise from the contemplation of nature and the cultivation 
of science, if you love him and value his permanent good, 
touch with extreme delicacy upon his clgioet Opinions. 
The man of classical accomplishments only has lost his 
influence upon him, and hence arises a jealousy in many 
ious and learned men of the cultivators of philosophy.— 

hey find, they scarcely know how, that the youths have 
escaped from their control. To our students books are 
no longer talismans and spells; they have no ct for 
antiquity, and names have no authority with them. Taught 
to surrender their judgment to experiment only, can we be 
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“urprised that they require to be reasoned with; and to } 


without an accurate knowledge of which any conclusions 


, extremest caution is necessary in the selection of the spot, 


have the example before them of men highly informed in | from the principles which he had laid down, merely by | the stripe, or the sprig, which forms the principal decoration 
those departments of knowledge which they are in the ha- | way of illustration, must be unsatisfactory, and might be | —nothing tawdry, nothing common must be permitted ; if 
bit of considering the test of intellectual eminence? In | dangerous. He therefore concluded with an intimation | you wear a fine waistcoat and see another person with one 


classical learning—that is, in works of imagination—the | 
ancients must have anticipated all the most natural and | 
obvious allusions ; and in simplicity, force, and beauty, ; 
must surpass the moderns. But in physical science the ' 
course of discovery is progressive and expanding, and the | 
facts discovered daily are more and more interesting and | 
important. Theconsequence is naturally this—the student | 
of the former is more amenable to authority; he looks | 
vack on ancient times as being worthy of all admiration, 

whilst the student of the latter class is conscious that he | 
knows a great deal more than the most ingenious or in- | 
quisitive of those who lived a hundred years before 
him, and considers them as having lived in the child- 
hood of the world. I do not speak of this condition 
of mind in our students as an advantage, but merely 
as a too natural consequence of their mode of education. 
As an advocate for that body of men with whom I have 
been so long connected, I ask, if we shall not find clergy- 
men who, animated by a zeal for religion, will fit them- 
selves to become guides to this important class, by acquir- 
ing another claim upon their attention, besides the 
authority in which they are already clothed, and who 
shall maintain their superiority by the extent of their 
scientific acquirements, being such as can be best appre- 
ciated by these young men. If religious duties have, in 
the early part of life, been taught with parental affection ; 
if the voluntary labours of some of our professors extend 
these lessons in a manner suited to the growing capacity 
of our students; if our students have a place of public 
worship, and if, on such occasions, they are under the eye 
of those by whom they have been instructed during the 
week, there is, in this respect, incalculable improvement in 
their condition. When the indifference with which young 
men are apt to look on this subject shall have given place 
to experience and mature reflection; when they shall have 
learned the importance of right principles and just modes 
of thinking, and look back with gratitude to the examples 
they have had in this place—then may the University be 
said to be established; for its establishment must ulti- 
mately depend on the character of those educated in it, 
and their influence on society. At present, whilst this 
beautiful edifice is incomplete, and the labours of the 
workmen are only suspended, and clamour is excited, it 
requires some exertions of the mind to rid us of the in- 
fluence of these present circumstances, and fully to anti- 
cipate and appreciate the advantages to be derived from 








this College, and not from this College only, but from 
others formed after its example, by the exertions of those 
who, although they may not have had the genius to con- | 
ceive the plan, yet may have the virtue to imitate it. There | 
is only one more reflection which I shall venture to express; 
great advantage and satisfaction result from a combination 
of learned men, each activein his own sphere, whilst all com. 
bine for the greater object, and that one so laudable and in- | 
spiring as the improvement of science and literature (for I 
deem the right of teaching any department of science the 
surest way ot improving it ) But, however much men feel the | 
advantage and necessity of such combinations, they seldom | 
combine unless drawn together by the tie of some regular 
establishment. One happy effect of this 1s, the uninter- 
rupted progress of science; for, hitherto, those who have 
taught in our schools, have had saccessors to their places, 
without successors to their information or their opinions. 
Too often, those who succeed attempt to depreciate the 
labours of their predecessors; but where the professors 
are united this cannot take place. The opinion and the 
modes of teaching are appreciated and remembered when 
the individual is lost, and the course of improvement rolls 
on unbroken from one age to another. In Universities a 
posthumous reputation supplies the interval after the loss 
of a great man, till new men of authority arise. In the 
general body, the excellence, whatever it may be, is per- 
petuated, because the society is permanent, and not flac- 
tuating with the students. This mutual aid, this common | 
interest, these high objects, [ trust, will unite us in the | 
most fnendiy intercourse, and will be a lasting source of } 
gratification and advantage. | 
Mr. Bexe then proceeded with the first of the course | 
of lectures which he proposes to deliver on the subject of | 
physiology. He began to explain the structure and fune- | 
tions of the blood vessels in the human fraine, in which | 
he pointed out to his hearers the application of the laws of | 
hydraulics to the circulation of the blood. The period to 
which this first part of bis labours was necessarily limited 
precluded bim trom entering at length upon a subject so 
extensive. Recommending to the attention of his pupils 
the facts which he had stated, he reminded them that there 
were othir rules, peculiar to the ecicnce of human life, 





that he should, in his next lecture, resume the topic which 
he had opened. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the Warden, Mr. 
Horner, announced that the whole of the University was 
open to the inspection of the persons present. 

A considerable part of the building is unfinished, 
but in a state rapidly approaching completion. ‘The Mu- 
seum of Pharmacy, and the Materia Medica, is already 
very forward. The dried medicinal plants are arranged 
with great ingenuity, and extremely convenient for the 
access of students. The Anatomical and Surgical Museum 
is in great forwardness. It contains some very rare and 
curious specimens, prepared with great skill and beauty, 
and is furnished with some part of a very large collection 
of drawings, made by Mr. Bell. 

Among the many judicious arrangements which have 
been made for the accommodation of pupils, is one which 
will obviate some of the objections that have been raised 
against the institution. The lower part of the building 
has been fitted up asa refreshment room, in which the 
students may be supplied, at a very moderate rate, with 
dinner, breakfast, and other refreshments. Any thing 
like an approach to luxury has been wisely avoided, but 
all that is necessary aud convenient is furnished. 

It is obviously inconsistent with the objects of a news- 
paper to give a detailed report of the lectures, such as 
those which are in course of delivery at this institution. 
The interest which it has very naturally and deservedly 
excited has, however, induced us to notice the commence- 
ment of the series, and it is probable that we may, from 
time to time, observe upon such of them as appear to be 
of the greatest public utility. 

The audience was of the highest respectability, and very 
numerous, 





PELHAM, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN. 





(Further extracts, continued from page 108.) 
—— 
ON DREss. 

“TI am wearied of speaking of tailors; let us reflect a 
little upon their works. In the first place, I deem it the 
supreme excellence of coats, not to be too wel! made ; they 
should have nothing of the triangle about them; at the 
same time, wrinkles behind should be carefully avoided ; 
the coat should fit exactly, though without effort. I hold 
it as a decisive opinion, that this can never be the case 
where any padding (beyond one thin sheet of buckram, 
placed smoothly under the shoulders, and sloping gradually 
away towards the chest) is admitted. The collar is a very 
i nportant point, to which too much attention cannot be 
given. I think I would lay it down asa general rule (of 
course, dependant on the mode,) that it should be rather 
low behind, bread, short, and slightly rolled. The tail of 
the coat must, on no account, be broad or square, unless 
the figure be much too thin;—no license of fashion can 
allow a man of delicate taste to adopt, and imitate, the pos- 
terial luxuriance of a Hottentot. Onthe contrary, I would 
lean to the other extreme, and think myself safe in a swal- 
low-tail. With respect to the length allotted to the waist, 
I can give no better rule than always to adopt that propor- 
tion granted us by nature. The gigot sleeve is an abomi- 
nable fashion; any tightness across the wrist is ungraceful to 
the last degree ; moreover, such tightness does not suffer 
the wristband to lie smooth and unwrinkled, and has the 
effect of giving a large and clumsy appearance to the hand. 
Speaking of the hand, I would observe, that it should never 
be utterly ringless, but whatever ornament of that descrip- 
tion it does wear, should be distinguished by a remarkable 
fastidiousvess of taste. I know nothing in which the good 
sense of a gentleman is more finely developed than in his 
rings; for my part, I carefully eschew all mourting rings, 
all hoops of embossed guld, all diamonds and very precious 
stones, and all antiques, unless they are peculiarly fine. 
One may never be ashamed of a seal ring, nor of a very 
plain gold one, like that worn by married women; rings 


should in general be simple; but singular, and bear the } 
Oneshould never be sup- , absolute bore. 
posed to buy a ring, unless it isa seal one—pardon the | isundone by some equivoeation of the kind. 
One word now for the waistcoat: this, though | ned at by this man, and putned at by that; by men of 


resemblance of a gage d'amour. 


digression. 
apparently the least observable articie in dress, is one 
which influences the whole appearance more than any one 
not profuundly versed in the habiliatory ert would suppose. 


' Besides, it is the enly main portion of our attire in which 


we have full opportunity for the display of a graceful and 
well-cultivated taste. Of an evening, Iam by no means 
averse to a very rich and ornate species of vest; but the 





resembling it, forthwith bestow it upon your valet. A 
white waistcoat, with a black coat and trowsers,’ and a 
small chain of dead gold, only partially seen, is never 
within the bann uf the learned in such matters; but be 
aware, oh, be aware of your linen, your neckloth, your col- 
lar, your frill, on the day in which you are tempted to the 
decent perpetration of a white waistcoat; all things depend 
upon their arrangement: in a black waistcoat the sins of 
a tie or the soils of a shirt bosom: escape detection ; with a 
white one there is no hope: if, therefore, you are hurried 
in your toilette, or in a misanthropic humour at the 
moment of setting your cravat, let no inducement suffer 
you to wear a vesture, which, were all else suitable, would 
be the most unexceptionable you could assume. Times, 
by the bye, are greatly changed since Brummell interdicted 
white waistcoats of a morning. I do not know whether, 
during the heat of the season, you could induct yourself in 
a more genteel and courtly garment. The dress waistcoat 
should, generally, possess a rolling and open form, giving 
the fullest epening for the display of the shirt, which can. 
not be too curiously fine; if a frill is exquisitely washed, 
it is the most polished form in which your bosom appur- 
tenances should be moulded ; if not—if, indeed, your own 
valet, or your mistress does not superintend their lavations, 
I would advise a simple plait of the plainest fashion. 
Fourth, with regard to the trowsers, be sure that you have 
them exceedingly tight across the hips. If you are well- 
made, you may then leave their further disposition to Pro- 
vidence, until they reach the ankle. There you must 
pause and consider well whether you will have them ‘short, 
so as to develop the fineness of the bus de soie, or whether 
you will continue them so as to kiss your very shoe-tie; in 
the latter form, which is indisputably the most graceful, 
you must be mi og 5 careful that they flow down, as it 
were, in an easy and lvose (but not at all baggy) fall, and 
that the shoe-strings are arranged in the dernier fagon of a 
bow and end. Of a morning, the trowsers cannot be too 
long or too easy, so that they avoid every oufré and singular 
excess. As to the choice of colours in clothing, it is 
scarcely possible to fix any certain or definite rule. An:ong 
all persons there should be little variety of colour either in 
the morning or evening; but fair people with good com- 
plexions may, if their port and bearing be genuinely aris- 
tocratic, wear light or showy colours—a taste cautiously to 
be shunned by the dark, the pale, the meagre, and the 
suburban in mien.” 





‘PUNNING. 
—>—— 

Mr. Addison, in the 61st number of the Spectator, after 
giving a history of the origin, progress, and vicissitudes of 
the art of punning, and of its decline at the era in which 
he wrote, makes the following prophetic remark :—** At 
the same time there is no question but, as it has sunk in 
one age, and rose in another, it will again recover itself in 
some distant period of time, as pedantry and ignorance shall 
prevail over wit and sense.” Had that polite author in- 
herited the magic robe of Galeotti Martivalle, or been en- 
lightened by the ** foreseeing spectacles” of old Hardy in 
the play, he could not have expressed an anticipation of 
the future, better justified by the event. The realization 
of his idea is furnished, to the fullest extent, by our own 
glorious age. Punning claims the ascendant in the preva- 
lent schools of wit, and enlists under its banners, most of 
the beaux esprits of the town.” In England, also, the ma- 
nia rages to a height equal to, if not greater than, that 
among ourselves; and the last pun of Lord Norbury, or 
Theodore Hook, is as regularly reported in the papers, as 
the last debate in the House of Lords. 

Every body is acquainted with Dr. Johnson’s horror of 
puns, and his contempt of punsters. ** He who will com- 
mit a pun,” quoth the sage lexicographer, ‘* will pick a 
pocket!’? We participate in his distaste of the thing, 
though we are less uncharitable than he to the offending 
parties; for we know many a man who loves to manufac. 
ture puns that has no temptation touching bis neighbour’s 
purse. ‘I'be custom of punning has, however, become an 
Unless a person * speaks by the card” he 
He is pun- 


great wit, of little wit, and of no wic: and the worst of it 
is, that this universal emulation in punning renders the 
vast majority of puns, which, in their best estate, are only 
endurable, as stupid as a counterfeit bank note, or a blank 
lo'tery ticket. In eight cases out of ten the punster him. 
seli is compelled to explain his jest ; and this, it is hardly 
necessary to add, is ** the last intirmity’’ of aman of spirit, 
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We might retail a few wretched illustrations of the degraded 
state of the arte PUN-igue; but, in mercy to the reader, 
we forbear. 

Punning is a species of verbal quibbling, invented by 
persons ambitious of a reputation for wit, but having very 
spurious pretensions to that quality: it was, of course, the 
only resource in their power. Persons of actual wit, who 
have no need of such a substitute, should, therefore, give 
the’practice of punning no kind of countenance or quarter. 
By so doing, they will uphold the legitimate distinction 
between taste and its counterfeit, and clear society of a set 
yf its most tiresome pests. , ; 

* We have said that puns, even in their best estate, are 
erely endurable; but there is one species, if they can 
‘correctly be called by that name, that are not only plea- 
sant, but really allied to genuine wit. We mean involun- 
tary puns, such as are not intended to be puns, and are, in 
fact, spoken by persons who despise the whole system. 
That attributed to Doctor Johnson himself may be cited as 
‘a specimen. It is generally known, but may be repeated 
here as apposite to the point. Mrs. Siddons had occasion 
‘to call upon the Doctor, and all the chairs in his study 
(which were not superabundant) were occupied by his lite- 
rary.lumber, or in some other way. The Doctor, after a 
ood deal of trou ‘getting one ready for his visitor, 
Han apolog compliment at the same time, by 
Madam, wherever you appear seats 


D as to what is true wit. 
non Mr. Locke, that it 
‘lively spirits and exu- 


sein presenting ideas in 
prising combinations. It 


/agrecable, ingenious, “and 


‘ does not consist in a.jingle of ‘words alone, but in an ori- 
’ ginality and-quicknéss ot ought; appropriately expressed : 
But we have alr vextended our remarks farther than 
we designed when webegan, and must therefore postpone 


the subject.—American paper. 





REVIVAL OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND OTHER 
HUMBUGS. : 

Our readers perhaps know that great pains are now 
taking to revive the absurdities of animal magnetism in 
France; but they may not be aware of the miraculous im- 

rovements which have been made in the art and mystery. 

t is now no longer necessary that the party principally 
concerned should be present, or even in the same country 
with the magnetiser. A lock of his hair is sufficient for 
every purpose, as we are gravely assured by a correspondent 
of the Literary Gazette, whose name and address are left 
with the editor. A doctor, it seems, magnetised a Madame 
Gilland, a somnambulist of great repute, who, when pro- 
perly excited, did, by handling a lock of the hair of an 
absent and unknown person, ascertain his physical state, 
, his prospect of recovering from, or becoming a victim to, 

his Sain, which was also identified, as well as some of 
his moral propensities! Whether the lady could tell the 
name, age, and sex, of the owner of the lock, we are not 
informed; but we can as readily believe that she could 
as what we have stated. Another individual, in Paris, can 
read fluently with his eyes closed, and the lids firmly held 
down by the hand of a bystander. Miss M‘Avoy’s ex- 
ploded feats,scarcely equalled this; and yet a person does 
Lot hesitate publicly to pledge his character that he has seen 
all these miracles performed ; and the editor of a respect- 
able English work gives publicity to the statement with- 
out a solitary comment to screen himself from the suspicion 
of being a credulous dupe to miracles as suspicious and 
absurd as those of the celebrated Abbé Paris, or the mo- 
dern Hohenlohe. ts 





THE MARCH OF INVENTION. 

A hatter in London advertises a “ Patent Ventilating 
Beaver Hat!”—What next ?—London paper. 

There is nothing either ridiculous or new in such an 
invention as that mentioned in the foregoing paragraph 
Many years ago (thirty, at Jeast,) a musical instrument 
maker, in London, (one of the Longmans, if we recol- 
lect aright,) obtained a patent for ventilating the hat; and 
we are surprised that so obviously useful an invention was 
ever abandoned. The perspiration from the head, which 
is particularly copious, is very much impeded by a 
tightly-fitting hat of the ordinary construction. We have 
seer a person’s head smoke like a stcam-engine, on re- 
moving the hat. Mr. Longman’s hats contained a kind of 
valve, which kept the head cool, without admitting the 
water from without ; and we are convinced that they must 
have greatly contributed to the health and comfort of the 
wearer.——L£idit. Kal. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


[From the New York Morning Courier.) 


At the present time, when this great city is an object of 
such engrossing interest, we have thought it would not be 
wasting our time to make our readers familiar with its 
situation and localities. After a careful research, we are 
enabled to present the above sketch, which gives a correct 
view of the city, with its divisions and dependencies. For 
the correctness of the boundaries and number of the four- 
teen wards, of the harbour, and the shores of the Bospho- 
rus, we refer to Du Fresne, lib. iii.; and for the accuracy 
with which we have located the other places in our chart, 
we refer to the different travellers who have published 
descriptions of Constantinople. 

_ REFERENCES. 

A. The Seraglio, occupying the site of old Byzantium, 
separated by a wall from the rest of Constantinople; with 
its two great gates, one of marble communicating with the 
city, the other with the Bosphorus. The latter opens upon 
the gardens of the Seraglio. The Seraglio is a mile and 
a half in compass; its walls are surrounded by numerous 
watch-towers, and have several minor gates. It is thickly 
studded with enormous cypresses. 

B. The Castle of Seven Towers. This was anciently 
one of the city porches, and was called the Gilded Gate. 
It had originally four turrets, to which Mahomet II. 
added three, and made it a castle for keeping the treasures 
of the empire. It has, of late, been used as an honourable 
state prison, and it is the place where expectation lately 
lodged the Ambassadors of the Allies, whom the Sultan 
permitted to depart in safety. 

C. The Phanar, the residence of the Greek families of 
note—the Ipsilantis, the Moroozis, the Callimachis, the 
Soozos, the Handtzerlis, and the Mavrocordatos. These 
are the families that heretofore furnished Hospodars for 
Wallachia and Moldavia. When the late Ipsilanti, in 
1806, fled to Russia, on being recalled by the Porte from 


| Wallachia, his aged father, who had been four times 


Prince of Wallachia, was beheaded. 

D. Cassumpasha, the great ship-yard. It has a great 
number of decks, and is the residence of the Capudan 
Pacha, or Admiral. 

K. Galata, one of the suburbs, surrounded by walls, 
towers, and moats. Here are the warchouses of the mer- 
chants. The inhabitants are chiefly Greeks, Armenians, 
Franks, and Jews. 

F. Pera, a beautiful suburb, standing on an eminence, 
and inhabited by wealthy Greeks. Here is the residence 
of the Christian Ambassadors and Ministers. 

G. Tophana is another suburb. Here is the great 
cannon foundry. 

H. Scutari, the ancient Chrysopolis, (city of gold.) 
Here the Sultan has another Seraglio, with beautiful gar- 
dens. In the neighbourhood are many burial grounds, 
thick with cypresses. The Turks bury their dead here in 
preference to the European side of the strait. 

I. Kadi-keui, the ancient Chalcedon, famous for the 





| fourth general council against the Eutychian heresy. This 


was called the City of the Blind, in derision of its Greek 
founders, for overlooking the advantageous situation of 
Byzantium. 

L. The Gate Karsias, where Mahomet II., in 1453, 
entered as victor, sword in hand, and where Constantine 
Palelogus, the last Greek Emperor, fell in defending his 
throne. It is now called the Tap Kaponsi, or the Gate of 
the Cannon. It is on this side that the Russians will en- 
ter, should they pass the Balkan. 

P. The suburbs of Kjap, of St. Job. Here is an an- 
cient monument of one of their holy men, to which the 
Sultan is taken on his installation, with great pomp and 
ceremony; solemn prayers are made that God will pros- 
per him and impart to him wisdom and justice, Here he 
solemnly swears to maintain the laws ot Mahomet, after 
which he is proclaimed Emperor, and then he returns in 
like state to the Seraglio. 

This suburb is as interesting in Ottoman history as 
Scone is in the Scottish, and Rheims in the French annals. 

R. Burial Ground of cypresses. 

By a change of the points of the compass it will be 
seen that, in its form and water position, Constantinople 
bears a striking resemblance to New York. Let the 
reader look at the print from the right side, so as to make 
the western part uppermost. On one side is the sea of 
Marmora, which may be compared to the Bay of New 
York, while, on the other, the long Porte washes its quays, 
as our East river laves those of New York. Both cities 
spread from a point, and grow wider towards the inland. 
The garden walks of the Seraglio may be compared to 
those of our battery, and the watch-tower of the Bospho- 
rus Gate to Castle Garden. Both have fourteen districts 
or wards; and it is a pleasing coincidence that the first, 
second, and third wards of each are similarly situated, 

Constantinople stands on a point formed by the Pro- 
pontis (Marmora) on the south, and the Porte, or harbour, 
on the north-east. This harbour, in which the classical 
reader will recognise the Chryso-keras, or Golden Horn of 
the ancients, is seven miles in length, and capacious 
enough to hold twelve hundred ships. Like ancient Rome, 
this city stands on seven hills, which rise gradually from 
the shore, in the form of au amphitheatre. It is encom- 
passed by walls which have twenty-two gates, six towards 
the land, six along the port, and ten on the Marmora,‘ 
all the gates on the water having landing-places and stairs. 
The shores of the Bosphorus are lined with fortifications, 
and covered with villas, seats, castles, gardens, and vine- 
yards. These places are the summer residences of the 
Turkish gentry. The history of this city is so interesting, 
from its sieges, earthquakes, and conflagrations, that we 
have sacriliced some time to prepare the following abridg- 
ment from various authorities. 

HISTORY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
—_ 

Byzantium was founded, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
during the time of the Argonauts, by Bysas, who settled 
in Thrace with a colony of Megarenses. It became, in 
the course of time, the greatest and the most populous city 
in Thrace. Subscquenuy it fell into the hands of the Per- 
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sians, from whom it was taken by Pausanias, King of La- 
cedeemon. Afterwards it became subject to the Athenians, 
and lastly to the Romans. The first event of importance 
is its demolition, by Severus, in revenge of the opposition 
of the inhabitants to his claims. At tiis time it was forti- 
tied with high walls and numerous towers, seven of which 
were so artfully constructed that the least noise heard in 
one was communicated to all the rest. The Byzantines 
defended themselves with wonderful resolution for three 
years, till famine compelled them to open their gates to 
the conqueror, who reduced the city to ashes, and levelled 
its walls to the ground. Severus subsequently rebuilt the 
city, and called it Antoninia. 

in the year of our Lord 328, Constantine resolved upon 
building a city that should rival, if not surpass, the Ro- 
man capital. According to Zosomus, this resolution was 
founded on his hatred to the Romans, by whom he was 
scorned for having embraced and introduced a new re- 
ligion, while Eutropius tells us that his whole object was 
to display his power, by showing that he could, in a few 
years, build a city of equal magnificence with immortal 
Rome. He first chose a site between Troas and ancient 
Illium,' on the Asiatic coast. His determination was 
altered by a vision from heaven, which pointed out to him 
the city of Byzantium. He extended the walls from sea 
to sea, built a capitol, an amphitheatre, a circus, a vast 
number of churches and public buildings, and divided the 
whole city into fourteen wards. On the 11th May, A.D. 
330, he caused the city to be solemnly consecrated to the 
God of Martyrs. This ceremony was performed by the 
fathers of the Council of Nice, and lasted forty days. 
Constantine named the city New Rome, and also Con- 
stantinople, and declared it the metropolis of the Eastern 
Empire. 

Constantius adorned and improved the favourite city of 
his father, with fountains, baths, and stately palaces. 
The Emperor Julian (who was born in Constantinople, ) 
enriched it with many privileges, formed a large harbour 
to shelter the ships from the south wind, and built a mag- 
nificent porch leading to it. In the year 401, the city was 
shattered by violent earthquakes, which lasted for three 
days, on which occasion numbers of Pagans asked for, 
and received, the sacrament of baptism. In the year 404, 
on the day of St. Chrysostom’s banishment, the great 
Church was consumed by fire, together with the Senate, 
“omen and other great buildings. The fire is said to 

ave originated with the friends of the exiled Bishop. 
In the year 430, during the 14th consulship of Theodo- 
sius, a dreadful fire broke out, which lasted three days, 
and consumed a great part of the city. In 447, another 
earthquake prostrated the walls, and fifty-seven towers, 
and in 475, a six-days fire reduced to ashes eight of the 
fourteen wards. In 515, another dreadful fire consumed 
a great part of the city, with the library of 120,000 
volumes, and the works of Homer. 

In 558, the Huns passed the Danube in mid-winter, 
and marched in two bodies directly upon Constantinople, 
but were repulsed and put to flight by the celebrated 
Belisarius, the renowned hero whose services met with 
such black ingratitude at the hands of Justinian. In 
611 the first siege was laid to this place by Chosroes, of 
Persia, who blockaded it for eight years, but was at last 
driven off by Heraclitus. In 672 the city was besieged 
by the Saracens. The siege lasted seven years, during 
which Callinicus (a native of Heliopolis, Egypt,) invented 
the famous Greek fire, which proved so fatal to the fleet 
of the besiegers. In 718, the third year of Leo's reign, 
the Saracen Omar invested it by land, while two mighty 
ficets blockaded it by sea; but the Greek fire again proved 
a protection, and, after thirteen months, the siege was 
abandoned. In 732, another earthquake visited this city. 
Some years afterwards, Artabazdus was besieged by Con- 
stantine, the son of Leo, who, after some time, gained the 
capital. The Greek patriarch Anastasius was publicly 
beaten with rods by Constantine’s orders, and carried 
ebout the city on an ass, his face towards the animal’s 
tail. In 763, a most extraordinary frost commenced on 
the Ist of October, and lasted to the end of February. 
The Propontis and the Euxine were frozen for a hundred 
miles from the shore, so firmly as to bear the heaviest 
carriages. On the breaking up of the frost, mountains of 
ice and snow were carried by the wind through the straits, 
and dashed against the city walls. Theophanes gives a 
spirited account of this; he, together with thirty friends, 
sailed through the Bosphorus on one of those ice-islands. 

{n 790 another fire consumed a great part of the city, 
together with the Patriarch’s palace, in which was the 
nanuscript of St. Chrysostom’s comments on the Scrip- 
tures. In the next year, another earthquake forced the 
mbabitanis to quit their houses for the open fields. In 
2081 Alexius Comnenus made himself master of Con- 
siantinople, the gates being opened at night to his troops, 


; During the reign of Isaac Angelus, Branas Alexius, the 


greatest commander of that day, revolted and laid siege to 
the city, but was repulsed by Conrade of Mountserrat, 
who headed the Imperial army. In 1202, the French 
and Venetians made a combined attack by land and sea, 
headed by the celebrated Henry Dandolo, 

“ Th’ Octogenarian Chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe,” 
who planted the Lion of St. Mark on one of the city 
towers, and restored Isaac Angelus to the throne. In 
1203 some Latin soldiers set fire to the city, and a great 
portion was burned down. In 1204 John Ducas (sur- 
named Murtzuphlus, or Mourzofle, from his thick and 
meeting eye-brows) having usurped the throne, the cru- 
sading princes besieged and captured the city, and chose 
Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, Emperor of Constantinople. 
This celebrated usurper (Mourzofle) had been Grand 
Chamberlain. He rushed at midnight to the bed-side of 
Alexius, told him that the crusaders were forcing the 
palace, and urged him to escape by a private stair.— 
Alexius was murdered in the passage. 

During the minority of Baldwin II. John of Brienne, 
formerly King of Jerusalem, and a most valiant captain, 
was Regent of the empire. During his regency, in 1236, 
Azen, King of Bulgaria, and John Ducas, the Greek 
Emperor, invested the city, but were compelled to retire. 
In 1261 Alexius Strategopulus, the Greek General, sur- 
prised Constantinople, expelled the Latins, and placed 
Michael Paleologus on the throne. In 1328 Andronicus 
having revolted against his grandfather, entered the city 
gates in triumph, and was proclaimed Emperor. In 1342 
John Canta-Cuzenus entered in a similar manner. 

In 1392 we see this great city invested by Bajazet, with 
his Turkish followers. When the besieged were reduced 
to the last extremity, the attention of Bajazet was called 
off by his enemy, the victorious Tartar Tamerlane. About 
the year 1426 Amurath the Second laid siege to this 
place, and compelled the Emperor, John Paleologus, to 
pay him a yearly tribute. 

At length the destined hour arrived. In 1453 Mahomet 
II. lett Adrianople with an army of three hundred thou- 
sand men, and soon covered the hills and plains which 
adjoin the imperial city. He encamped before it on the 
6th of April, and on the 29th of May the Ottoman standard 
floated, for the first time, on the dome of Sophia. 








AYRSHIRE SCULPTURE. 
(From the Scots Times.) 

In a rambling account of a visit to the monument of 
Burns, a short time ago, we mentioned Mr. James Thom, 
a self-taught artist, who was employed at Ayr in sculp- 
turing statues of Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnnie. 
The figure of Tam is the full size, dressed in the bonnet 
and other habiliments of a Scotch farmer of the last cen- 
tury. He is seated in an elbow chair, the left hand rest- 
ing on the chair arm, while the right is employed in carry- 
ing a horn of ** reaming swats” to his mouth; the act of 
drinking, however, is suspended by a sudden burst of 
laughter, elicited by the wit of his story-telling cronie; 
and so natural and powerful is the representation, that few 
can look upon the figure without feeling their risible 
faculties giving way as if under the sympathetic influence 
of living mirth. The well-wrought gamashions, that cover 
his athletic legs, are highly characteristic of the working 
farmer, and there is a bold, rude, and restless vigour in 
every limb and muscle that almost gives the statue vitality, 
and renders it, in all respects, a genuine representation of 
the “* blethering, blustering, drunken blellum,”’ of Burns’s 
tale. The Souter is not less true to nature. He is seated 
nearly opposite to his friend, and is dressed in a coat 
of similar fashion, but, instead of the broad: bonnet that 
overshadows the farmer’s brow, he wears a Kilmarnock 
cap, the knitting of which is cag imitated, stockings 
of a similar steek, buckled shoes, and breeches buttoned 
and buckled at the knee, with a leather apron covering 
the front of his body and falling carelessly over his left 
thigh, just as we have seen, in days of yore, a country 
deacon at an alehouse ingle on a market day. In his right 
hand the Souter holds a flagon ready to supply the horn 
when drained, and his left rests carelessly on his apron; 
his broad face is beaming with self-satisfaction, while 
in the corner of his arch eye there lurks an inexhausti- 
ble fund of humour and glee. The artist, with great 
propriety, has endowed the goodnatured story-teller with 
a corpus becoming in size a man of his habits, and has 
imparted to his rotund figure a degree of softness and 
repose, which at once affords a striking contrast to the ace 
tive and muscular torm of his companion. This, we need 





hardly say, displays an extraordinary facility and power 


denotes great attention on the part of the sculptor to the 
minutiz of his art ; since this simple circumstance in the 
attitude of the limb is highly characteristic of the *‘ royal 
craft.” It has been recorded as an unequivocal preof of 
the genius of Michael Angelo, that Charles V., upon 
seeing the effigy of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, ** declared 
he was amazed it did not rise and speak tohim.” These 
figures have frequently drawn forth similar declarations 
from numerous individuals of taste and intelligence. Mr. 
Thom is altogether unacquainted with the conventional 
rules of the art, and his works are entirely free from the re- 
straint which a strict adherence to method is apt to pro- 
duce. Taking Nature for his guide, his execution is bold, 
rapid, and masterly. If some slight defects are discovered 
by the eye of fastidious criticism, they are quickly over. 
looked in the admiration which is excited by the simpli- 
city and purity of natural expression, by which the fizures 
are distinguished. The line which Mr. Thom has chosen 
is new—the characters he has selected are outré and 
humble, but they will live for ever in the tale of the poet, 
and, therefore, are not unworthy of the sculptor’s pains. 
The stone in which these statues are cut is favourable to 
his mode of working. It is freestone, of a light brewn 
colour, not very hard, and possessing a warmth and mel- 
lowness of appearance which greatly heightens the effect 
of the broad humour of the characters represented. But 
we are almost certain that the accuracy of Mr. Thom’s 
eye, and the precision of his hand, will enable him to 
work in marble without the necessity of modelling in clay, 
It is a trite saying, and a true one, that many a genius 


remains in obscurity for the want of patronage to bring it | 


forth, but Mr. Thom has no reason to complain of the 
world’s neglect. Many gentlemen of the county of Ayr 
have taken an interest in his prosperity, and he has receiv 
every attention and encouragement which he had reason to 
expect. He isat present engaged in cutting the portrait of 
a favourite St. Bernard dog for the Earl of Eglington, 
and Sir Charles Lamb has given him an order for copies of 
Tam o’Shanter, and his boon companion the Souter. The 
Karl of Cassillis, who takes great pleasure in the study of 
the fine arts, visited the studio of Mr. Thom a few days 
ago, and so much was he pleased with these figures, that 
he ordered two statues to be made for him, leaving the 
subject to be chosen by the artist himself. The patronage 
thus bestowed upon Mr. Thom, is not less honourable to 
the county of Ayr, than it is flattering to the individual 
who receives it. 


Magnificent Undertakirg.—Railroad from Baltimore 
to the Ohio—The Baltime: Gazette contains a long 
account of a splendid procession and other rejoicings 
which took place at Baltimore on the 4th of July, in 
celebration of the fifty-second anniversary of American 
independence, and of the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of an undertaking of the utmost importance to 
the trade and manufactures of a great portion of the 
United States, a railroad passing from the city of Balti- 
more to the river Ohio, and thus connecting the extensive 
range of country beyond the Alleghany mountains with 
the ocean. The procession was very splendid and nunfer- 
ous, and presented the novel appearance of parties of the 





different workmen present, occupied in their usual avoca- 


tions, on platforms erected for the purpose, and borne 
along with the procession. The banners, of course, were 


numerous, and one of these was in singularly bad taste ; 
on it was represented the American Eagle triumphant, 


whilst Britannia was pictured as a female, with helmet 


and sceptre, in a disconsolate attitude, contemplating ‘the 
setting sun. 
thing more than harmless vanity on the part of brother 
Jonathan, since it would betoken the existence of a spirit, 
which, whatever might befal the lady in the helmet, would, 
ip its consequences, somewhat retard the flight of Jove's 
aspiring bird. 
ceremony, Mr. Morriss delivered an appropriate address, 
and the first stone was then laid by Mr. Carroll, who 
is in the 91st year of his age, and is the only survivor of 
those patriotic individuals who signed the declaration of 
independence on the 4th of July, 1776. 
individual is also the grandfather of the present Mar- 
chioness of Wellesley. The first step in the formation 
of the great road connecting the East with the West, 
being thus completed, the procession returned, without a 
single accident, or the least confusion having occurred to 
interrupt the harmony of the day. 


We should be sorry to attribute this to any 


On arriving at the site selected for the 


This venerable 





_. THE COMET. 
The comet, which has for some weeks been alluded to in 


the newspapers, as having been discernible with a day and 
night telescope, is now, in consequence of the absence of 
the light of the moon, very conspicuously visible to the 
naked eye, in the eastern section of the hemisphere, espe- 





of execution. The turning in of the Souter’s left toe also 


cially aiter eight o’clock in the evening. 


Ivis, at present, 
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in the splendid, and generally well known constellation 
Andromeda, and, apparently, advancing from the upper of 
the bright stars in the girdle towards the right hand of the 
figure, and forming, with two smaller asterisms in her 
tresses, nearly an equilateral triangle. At first sight, it 
appears like a nebulous speck in the heavens, but, by a 
littleattention the nucleus may be distinguished,surrounded 
by the coma, which can hardly, with propriety, be called a 
tail, although it appears to have a trifling southern direc- 
tion. This comet, which, in honour of the individual who 
first discovered it, is known throughout the civilized world 
as ** Encke’s Comet,” was first observed on the 2d of 
June, 1822, and continued visible until the 23d of the 
same month, when it was lost in the light of the moon, 
and could not again be detected. Its re-appearance in 1825 
was first announced by M. Runcker, the friend of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, Governor of New South Wales ;—these 
gentlemen unitedly contributed to the Astronomical So- 
ciety various scientific papers, and, amongst others, an ac- 
count of this comet,—the progress of which, through its 
orbit, is now known to be triennial, and hence its return 
will be confidently anticipated again in 1831. Persons un- 
acquainted with astronomy, will generally find it without 
difficulty on a clear night, by first fixing the eye upon the 
Pleiades, or seven star's, as they are called, which may be 
seen, at present, soon after eight o'clock, in the herizon in 
the north-east—and then carefully exploring a belt of stars 
witha somewhat southerly inclination towards themeridian, 
when the comet will be seen forming the dim crepuscular 
apex of the triangle above described. We are indebted 
to a correspondent for the above information ; and there is 
no difficulty, as we have proved, in finding the luminous 
appearance in question: but a doubt has been started, in 
a very respectable quarter, as to whether it may not have 
been erroneously appropriated. The nebula, in Andro- 
meda, is visible to the naked eye, and has very much the 
appearance of a comet;—have astronomers and others, 
therefore, been deceived ; and must that object, which has 
recently been regarded as cometary, be reduced to a 
** milky nebulosity ?”—Sheffield Iris. 


Extraordinary Leap.—The New York papers record a 
very extraordinary leap which a man has taken down the 
Possaic Falls. He went down feet foremost, and performed 
the exploit, without any injury, although the height was 
from eighty to ninety feet. We do not know the precise 
height of Westminster bridge; but we know that several 
oo have leaped from it into the Thames. The cele- 

rated Sam House was one of the number; and the late 
Mr. Samuel Webbe, the musical composer, and father 
to the present Mr. S. Webbe, also took this leap. A 
wager was once laid that the writer of this paragraph 
would perform the feat; but as he would not undertake 
it, unless permitted to wear shoes, the match was broken 
off.—Edit. Kal.—The following is the account of the 
American leap, as given in the New York Journal of 
Commerce :— 

The New York Journal of Commerce gives an account 
of a curious freak of some wayward fellow, who undertook 
to leap from the Possaic Falls to gratify an idle whim. It 
——_ that he had done it twice before—the first time he 
did it privately, by way of experiment—he then gave out 





that he would do it publicly, for the gratification of any | 


who pleased to attend. The authorities in Patterson were 
justly alarmed, and put hia under keeping till they sup- 
posed he had abandoned the purpose; but he watched the 
opportunity after he was freed from restraint, and when a 
number of persons were present in a favourable position, 
he carried it into execution. Since that time the authori- 
ties have allowed him to consult for his own safety, and 
he leaps from a precipice of a hundred feet whenever it 
takes his fancy. It does not appear that he receives or 
expects any compensation for performing this daring feat. 
The position from which he leaped is a few reds below 
the bridge on the side towards the village, and, if the falls 
are 70 feet, (as commonly estimated,) about 85 or 90 feet 
above the water. The giddy precipices around the chasm 
were covered with a promiscuous multitude of both sexes, 
whose curiosity had brouglit them together to see this sin- 
gular feat of temerity. The universal anxiety of the mul- 
titude was manifest in their countenances, and still more 
perfectly in the silence that prevailed. When he had 
divested himself of his coat, vest, and shoes, and laid them 
carefully by, as if debating the question whether he should 
want them again, he commenced a slfort speech to the 
spectators, which but few, of course, could hear. He then 
stepped forward to the edge of the rock, and looked down; 
and the spectators on that side, supposing that he was 
going off, came forward, as their curiosity or their fears 
moved them, and seemed, to those opposite, as if all were 
about to make the fatal leap ; indeed there was great danger 
of the whole line of those in front being crowded off. After 


jhe had looked down a moment, he stepped back a few 
| feet, ran forward, and leaped into the abyss. He went 
| down with his feet foremost, though somewhat drawn up. 

For this reason, or some other past comprehension, he did 

but just go under water, for he was immediately seen 
| swimming off as quietly as if he had done nothing, and 
nothing had befallen him. The maniac (for what else can 
| he be called ?) was greeted with a shout from the specta- 
| tors when they saw that he was still safe; and when he 
| had reached the shore, he marched round to his clothes 
with a look of composure and satisfaction, and they to 
their homes, some admiring his courage, but more pitying 
his temerity. 








LIVERPOOL PHILOMATHIC SOCIETY. 


[From the Liverpool Chronicle} 


Some time ago, a number of gentlemen residing in this 
town, established a society for the purpose of discussing 
various questions of a literary and scientific nature. The 
meetings of this society are held in the apartments of the 
Royal Institution, at short intervals during the winter 
months. The membersare chosen by ballot, and they now 
consist of about sixty persons of very great respectability. 
We are induced thus publicly to notice this society because 
we feel convinced that it is calculated essentially to pro- 
mote not only the improvement of a most important class 
of our townsmen, but that it is also certain to produce 
great benefit tothe public. For, in a society of this de- 
scription, our merchants may acquire the power of en- 
forcing their opinions with clearness and effect on the 
minds of their townusmen, and may frequently do good 
public service by preventing the currency of erroneous 
views, or the adoption of injurious principles. To the 
parties engaged in the discussion, it is impossible too 
highly to estimate the benefits which it may give, for 
whilst they obtain solid information, they have the means 
of submitting their reasoning to the test of inquiry, and 
of acquiring from the conflict of various opinions, those 
true principles which give a tone and character to the 
| actions of men of the highest value and importance. 
| The advantages of such societies have been felt and 

estimated by those whose names are identified with the 
| literature of our country, and whose authority on any 
| subject would be sufficient, in a doubtful case, to decide 
questions of greater importance than this. The most 
| celebrated society of this sort, of which we have any au- 
'thentic account, is that which was established in Edin- 
| burgh in the year 1754, and which was called the ‘* Select 
Society.” Its meetings were held in the Advocates’ Li- 
| brary, and its objects were ** Philosophical Inquiry, and 
| the Improvement of its Members in the Art of Public 
| Speaking.” Among the members of this society, mingled 
| with the merchants of Edinburgh, were the ablest men of 
that day,—Hume, Adam Smith, Blair, Kaims, Tytter, 
Fergusson, Home, Wedderburn, Monboddo, Robertson, 
end a hundred others, many of whom rose to the greatest 
| eminence in various professions, and some of whom will 
| occupy in after times no trifling share of the attention of 
| posterity. 
| In this society some of these eminent men may have first 








| tried those powers which eventually procured for them the 
| proudest distinctions of fame, and the more substantial 
| advantages of splendid fortune: and it is undoubtedly 
probable that these moral giants may, by these means, 





have first acquired a consciousness of those abilities which 
subsequently wrought for them results so important. In} 
rational discussion the mind obtains firmness, promptitude, | 
and vigour; the ardent temper is cooled and restrained, | 
the judgment quickened and improved; and, at the same | 
time, there exists, as a natural consequence, an absolute | 
necessity for application and study. 

It is not cur object, however, to say more ourselves on 
the advantages which are to be derived from these institu- | 
| tions, for the first meeting of the Philomathic Society, for 
| the ensuing session, was held on Friday last; and, though 
not members of the institution, we are enabled, by the 
kindness of a friend, to give some extracts from the ad- 
dress of the chairman on that occasion. 

** Our object is one of great dignity,—the cultivation of 
, those faculties which distinguish man from the inferior or- 
ders of creation, and which advance one man beyond 
another in usefulness, in respectability, and in the appro- 
bation of his fellow-beings. How far our humble efforts 
| may succeed we need not presume to guess; but the ob- 
| ject is assuredly worthy of the high rank which the Author 
| of nature has conferred upon men. It is, moreover, wise 
| to have a high aim; for, where little is proposed, much 
| cannot be accomplished. 





brighten in debate, 1 


of life, whose time is devoted to commercial, and the more 
active professional pursuits, we presume not to a compari- 
son with institutions in which wealth, and patronage, and 
leisure, combine to explore and propagate science. With 
chimerical ambition we are not to be charged. Our insti- 
tution is not presumptuous: it is formed more to collect 
than to dispense light: it is a focus to which every mem- 
ber contributes a ray. We know that in the busiest life 
there are moments of leisure; and we pretend not to de- 
vote to our object more time than our regular vocations 
allow. The mind ought not to lie dormant; and we are 
impressed with the necessity of supplying it with useful 
employment. We know that human desires have a rest- 
less activity ; that if they be not occupied with good, they 
will be with evil; if we turn them not to moral and intel- 
lectual objects, they will follow sense and appetite. We 
think that we have found in the Philomathic Society a 
means of employing our leisure hours at once pleasing 
and profitable. 

** There are two subjects from which we refrain to draw 
the express questions of debate—party politics and contro- 
versial theology. Upon these, many persons get unduly 
warm, and prudence seems to dictate the avoiding of them ; 
but how extensive is the field which remains! The pur- 
suits of trade and commerce—the discoveries of science and 
art—the history of men and manners—afford an ample 
range. 

‘©The human mind has been compared to marble in the 
quarry, whose beauties lie dormant and invisible till the 
skill of the sculptor bring them out. It would be difficult 
to make a more apposite comparison, yet it rests very much 
with the individual himself, whether this precious material 
be left a rude and shapeless block among the rubbish of 
the quarry, or be submitted to the hands of the polisher. 
The schools through which we pass in early life lay a pro- 
per foundation, still it must be by the subsequent labour 
of the individual, if the structure rise to be useful or orna- 
mental in the eyes of society. 

** Discussion requires considerable research, and the in- 
terest with which we read is excited to keenness, by having 
a special object in view. If to read at all be profitable, we 
hereby read under circumstances of great advantage. 
Facts and reasoning are better impressed upon the memory, 
and from the examples of history, we feel a stronger stimu- 
lation to virtue and magnanimity, and a deeper repugnance 
to vice and meanness. The very contemplation of what 
is great and good elevates the mind, calls it off from the 
sordid cares of life, and imparts to it some portion of ex- 
cellence. Well does the great English moralist say,— 
* Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses ; 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and from my friends be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us, indifferent and 
unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue.” Every means of ine 
creasing attention and sensibility must be advantageous 
in study. It admits of no dispute that, in the present age, 
knowledge is extending at a rate quite unprecedented. 
The benefits of education now reach the lowest classes of 
society; and, if their superiors in rank do not make 
exertion, they will deservedly be overtaken and sur- 
passed. The same attainments which made our fathers 
respectable are not sufficient to maintain our respectabi- 
lity. To preserve the constitution whieh we have inherited, 
we must continue to press forward with the great body of 
society; and this is to be effected by honourable and 
liberal emulation. Jt demands not, however, like some 
pursuits, a selfish and engrossing avidity ; on the contrary, 


1 it promotes frankness and generosity, by encouraging the 








interchange of opinions, ‘The most gifted individual must 
be sensible that the acquirer of bis study are prodi- 
giously increased by converse with intelligent men. By 
the collision of minds light is struck out which would not 
otherwise have existence; and the truths which appear 
cold and dull, under solitary consideration, kindle and 
many such ways do institutions 











like the Philomathic Society confer rewards upon indivi- 
dual exertion. 

‘If it be disputable whether knowledge increases hap- 
niness, surely it can nowhere be more rationally expected 
to have this effect, than among persons who voluntarily 
dedicate to it their hours, and who enjoy the time spent 
in acquiring it as a relaxation from the Caily toils of life. 
I, for one, look back with great pleasure to the hours 
which I have passed within these walls, and forward witha 
strong assurance that I have yet greater benefits to receive.” 

We make no apology to our readers for giving so ex- 
tended a notice of this subject; we hope they will agree 
with us in the opinion we have offered on the advantages 
attending such Societies, and on the propriety of giving 








| «Consisting of individuals who follow the busy vocations 
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publicity to their existence. 
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THe Bouquet. 


"* J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


L’ECONOMIE DE LA VIE HUMAINE, 
Traduit sur un Manuscript Indien, cgmposé par un ancien 
ramin. 





Se 
Partie Seconde.—Les Passions. 
SECTION I. 
ESPERANCE ET CRAINTE. 

Les promesses de l’espérance sont plus douces, elles 
flattent plus l’attente que le bouton de la rose, quand il 
commence a s’épanouir; mais les menaces de la crainte 
sont un épouvaniement pour Je coeur. 

Que pourtant ni les illusions de l’espérance, ni les 
frayeurs de la crainte ne te détournent point de faire ce qui 
est droit; ainsi tu seras préparé a aller a la rencontre de 
tous les événemens avec une ame égale. 

Les terreurs méme de la mort ne sont point des terreurs 
pour les gens de bien; celui qui ne fait point de mal n’a 
rien a redouter. : 

Que dans toutes‘tes enterprises uneconfiance raison- 
nable anime tes eflurts; si tu désespéres-du succes, tu ne 
réussiras point. 

N’eftraye pas ton ame par de vaines terreurs; que les 
phantémes de l’imagination ne fassent pas frémir ton coeur 
au dedans de toi. 

La crainte fait tomber dans le malheur, mais celui qui 
espere se soutient. 

Comme l’autruche, quand elle est poursuivie, cache sa 
téte, et laisse son corps a découvert; ainsi les frayeurs du 
lache le trahissent. 

Si tu figures une chose impossible, ton découragement 
la rendra telle; mais par la constance tu surmonteras tous 
les obstacles. 

Le vain espoir flatte le coeur de l’insensé, mais le sage 
ne s'y laisse pas séduire. 

Que la raison régle tous tes désirs ; renferme tes espé- 
rances dans de sages bornes; tes enterprises seront suivies 
de succés, et le chagrin d’échouer n’affligera pas ton ame. 


sMathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
a 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

17. By Clericus.—To find a number consisting of two 
digits, of which the tens shall be the greater, and such that 
(cv? —y?)v¥ = 100 + y. 

18. By ——. To tind geometriéally the centre of gra- 
vity of the frustrum of a pyramid, cut off by a plane paral- 
lel to the base. 

19. By Mr. W. Slade.—To determine the angle at 
which the arm of an anchor ought to be inclined to the 
shank, so that it may sink the deepest into the bottom of 
the sea; the anchor being supposed to be dragged in the 
direction of the shank. 

Solutions (postage paid) direeted to the Committee 
of the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill- 
street, Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 

Sheep's Trotters.—A Portuguese officer, very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the English language, invited a 
party of friends to dine with him, who were not a little 
— to find twenty legs of mutton served up, roasted, 
boiled, stewed, &c. The foreigner was as much surprised 
as his guests, and, upon explanation, his own order was 
produced, in which he commissioned his landlady to pro- 
cure twenty legs of mutton, instead of twenty sheep’s trot- 
ters, with which he intended to treat his friends. 

















METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courter.} 





Baromotcr | Extreme; Thermo- Extreme] State of ‘Remarks 
at during | meter8 | heatdu- {the Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning |ring Day.| at acon. Roen. 

















Oct.) 

1 29 50} 49 O} 52 OF} 57 of W.__ |Stormy. 
2 |29 76) 49 O} 54 O] 58 O |N.N.W./Cloudy. 
3 [29 79] 43 0) 49 OF 58 4 S.S.E. |Fair. 

4 29 50) 46 0} 49 O| 57 O| S.S.W. |Cloudy. 
§ 29 38} 47 07 52 O] 63 0} S.S.E. |Fair. 

6 29 20} 50 0} 53 0} 59 O| S.W. {Stormy. 
7 '29 30] 50 Of 54 Of 58 O| W.S.W.'Stormy. 





1st, Eight, a.m. heavy rain.—2d, Heavy rain during night. 
4th, Very stormy during night; two, p.m., rain. 
6th, Heayyjrain during night.—7th, Heavy rain during night, 





GROUND PLAN OF THE ANCIENT CASTLE OF 
LIVERPOOL, 


























Last week we inadvertently omitted the references to the 
engraving of the Castle, which we now supply. As it 
would be inconvenient to have to consult two numbers, 
instead of one, and as our supplemental sheet gives us 
ample room, we shall re-insert the engraving of the Castle, 
together with the 

REFERENCES. 
A.—Redcross-stret. K.—Castle Ditch. 
B.—Blundell’s Passage. a.—Old houses, pulled down 1792. 


C.—James-street. b. ¢. d.-—Round towers in Castle yard. 
D.—Moor-street. d.—Where Diggles’s house stands. 
E.—Fenwick-street. e—Tarlton’s obelisk. . 


F.—Castle-street. Jf-—Old Fish Stones. : 
G.—Harrington-street. g.—lLord Molyneux’s house, in Lerd- 
H.—Lord-street. street 

1.—Cable-street. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
— 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CXCVI. 
White to move and win in six moves. 


Black. 
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Another Veteran.—A respectable gentleman lately called 
upon us on, to inform us that in a cellar, in Pool- 
Jane, Ne. 51, is to be found an individual named Arthur 
Graham, who is in the full possession of his faculties, 
tolerably strong, and very cheerful, intelligent, and con- 
versible, though he has attained the advanced age of 108 
years. We have not yet had leisure to call upon the vete- 
ran, but our informant has favoured us with the following 
potion respecting him. He is by trade a cobbler, but 

as been obliged to give up work to his daughter, who 
very meritoriously plies the lapstone and aw] to support 
her aged sire. He has never known a serious illness; he 
walks out daily; and attends religious worship on Sundays. 
He has resided 23 years in Liverpool, and has never received 
arish relief; and on applying for it some time ago, as he 
as only his daughter’s work to depend upon, and they 


find some Gifficulty in paying the rent of their humble ° 


dwelling, an offer was made to take him into the Poor- 
house, but the confinement and degradation, as he esteems 
it, and the separation from his daughter are so repugnant 
to the poor old inan’s feelings, that he will not hear of it. 
We are informed that, several years ago, a miscreant of 
an apprentice made away with a little hoard of £35, the 
savings of the veteran’s better days, which he had laid up 
as a store for his old age. We hope the bounty of our 
readers will enable us to gladden the hearts of this aged 
individual and his dutiful daughter, when we make the 
visit which we purpose paying them. 


THE DIORAMA, BOLD-STREET. 

This EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, with a VIEW 
of the INTERIOR of ROSLIN CHAPEL. 

This Picture joins to the optical illusion so wonderful in 
all the Works of Messrs. BOUTON and DAGUERRE, the 
most beautiful effect of Passing Sunshine—an effect so ad- 
mirably executed that it has excited the wonder and admi- 
ration not only of an extraordinary large portion of the 
Public in Paris and London, but of the principal Artists of 
both Capitals, who have unanimously pronounced it the 
most astonishing production of the Pencil ever witnessed. 

(<F Open from Ten till Dusk. 
Admission: Frout Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Children under 
Twelve Years of Age, Half price. 
Perpetual Tickets for the Season, 5s. each. 


susie. 


Mr. WEBBE respectfully informs his Friends and the Mu- 
sical Public of Liverpool and the neighbourhood, that he will 
be prepared to attend to the favour of their commands on 
Friday next, the 17th instant, and onward from that time. 
—Communications left for Mr. W. at the the Music Shops, or 
at the Offices of the Mercury or Chronicle, will be punctually 
attended to. 


— 
Co Correspondents. 


(€ The temporary absence of the editor at the time when 
the acknowledgments to correspondents of the Kaleidoscope 
are usually made, must account for the omission of some 
favours which shall be noticed in our next. 

Torxey.—In our next we shall introduce some more very- 
interesting articles respecting Turkey, including the det 
struction of the Janizaries, the character of the present 
Sultan, &c. 

ANCIENT CasTLE OF LiveRPooL.—A Subseriber will perceive 
that we have supplied the omission to which he adverts. 
EaTon-HALL.—We are obliged to &. JJ. whose note, of August 
26, was mislaid. We are not acquainted with the work 
named, but we will inquire about it, and endeavour to pro- 

fit by the suggestion. 

As the writer of the article which occasioned the following 
notice in the Mercury, addressed his communication also 
to the Kaleidoscope, we shall here repeat our paragraph of 
Friday :— 

Criticism AND THE Fing Arts—We have before us a letter 
signed Mercator, protesting against the justice and candour 
of certain criticisms, which have appeared in some of the 
Liverpool papers. It might lead us into a long and dull 
controversy were we togive admission to this remonstrance 
of our eorrespondent. We have abstained ourselves from 
commenting upon the Liverpool exhibition for sundry 
reasons. We thought we discovered in certain critiques 
offered to us for insertion, a disposition to display the 
merits of certain indifferent pieces in a too favourable 
light; to damn some good specimens by the insidious 
process of faint praise; and utterly to condemn, in un- 
qualified language, certain other pieces, which, although 
by no means faultless, have many excellent points, which, 
in fairness, should have been pointed out by a fair and can- 
did critic, who would rather encourage than repress rising 
merit. Another reason for our abstaining from obtruding 
our opinion of the merits of the present exhibition, is, that 
our own knowledge of the Fine Arts is by no means such 
as to warrant our coming forwards in the responsible cha- 
racter of a judge; and although we are aware that, in this 
respect, we are quite on a par with some of our contem- 
poraries, whose utter incompetence to the task has not 
restrained them from boring the public with their cri- 
tiques, yet, as we have not ourselves taken out a license 
for killing and maiming reputations, at our caprice, we 
shall leave the task to others who are somewhat less scru- 
pulous, and who, at least, fancy themselves more competent 
to decide where “doctors disagree.” 

“In painting, as true Genius is but rare, 
True Taste, as seldom, ts the critic's share.” 

TAREE 

Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printin 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be h 
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